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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— (Goethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—LAST GRAND SUMMER 
/j CONCERT and fashionable’ PROMENADE THIS DAY, SHTURDAY. 
Malle. Iima di Murska, Mdlle. Lewitzky, Madame Sinico; Mdlle. Felice, Signor 
Perotti, Mr. Santley, Signor;Foli, Zoboli, Urio, Full Saturday Band and Crystal 
Palace Choir. Conductor, Mr. Manns, 

These delightful concerts take place in the Central Transept—the most agreeable 
locale imaginable for concerts in hot summer weather. The enjoyment of music is 
considerably enhanced by the groups of statuary and banks of flowers. The airiness 
and general comfort of this vast concert-hall are beyond comparison with the heated 
atmosphere and cl experienced in theatres and concert-rooms. 

Admission by half-crown tickets, purchasable beforehand, at the Palace, 2, Exeter 
Hall, and usual agents; by payment at doors, 5s; or by Guinea Season Ticket. 
Stalls, 2s. 6d. at the Palace and Exeter Hall. 

Notr.—Rockhills Gardens will be open for ‘promenade from four till seven. The 
great Wisteria Sinensis, shows an unusual number of autumn blossoms. Cricket 
match between the Oakfield and Crystal Clubs will be played on the cricket ground. 
Wickets pitched at eleven. 


ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 


For the Benefit of Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, and positively her 
Last appearance previous to her departure for America. 


Tus Eventne (Saturday), the 1st Act of Verdi's Opera, “LA TRAVIATA.” 
Alfredo, Signor Perotti; Gastone, Signor Rinaldini; Il Barone Duphol, Signor 
Castelli; Marchese D’Obigny, Signor Raguer; Medico, Signor Trevero; Flora 
Bervois, Madame Corsi; and Violetta Valery, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. To be 
followed by the 2nd Act of Flotow’s Opera, ‘‘MARTHA.” Lionello, Signor Perotti ; 
Plunketto, Mr, Santley, Lord Tristram, Signor Zoboli; Nancy, Mdlle. Cari; and 
Martha, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, who will sing “ The Last Rose of Summer." To 
conclude with the 3rd Act of “LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” Raimondo, Signor 
pot — Signor Raguer; and Lucia, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson.—Conductor, 

gnor ARDITI. 


Acting Manager .. - ae Mr. JARRETT. 


Doors open at Eight o’clock, the opera will commence at half-past. The box-office 
of the Theatre is open daily from Ten to Five. Stalls, one guinea; dress circle, 
10s, 6d. ; amphitheatre stalls, 5s.; amphitheatre, 2s, 6d. 


M®. CARRODUS'SS QUARTET PARTY.—Violins— 














essrs, Carrodus and Val Nicholson. Viola—Mr. Amor, Violoncello—Mr, 
Edward Howell, All communications to be addressed to Mr. Val Nicholson, 202, 
Stanhope Street, Regent's Park. 


HEB FERDINAND LUDWIG begs to announce to 
his Friends and Patrons that he will remain in London till August 15th, after 
May he will return to Germany for Two MontHs,—1, Albert Street, Regent's Park, 








MISS ROSE HERSEE. 
M88 ROSE HERSEE begs to announce her RETURN 


to England, but that she will be unable to accept any Concert Engagements 

during her stay. She will return to America at the beginning of September, to 

fulfil an eight months’ engagement as Prima Donna Assoluta of the English Opera 

Company, and cannot accept any European engagement earlier than June, 1871. 
39, Fitzroy Square, W. 


R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanvzt’s new 
song, ‘THE CHARM,” at his principal Engagements. Address for 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 28, Old Bond Street. 


MS FANNY CHATFIELD (Mezzo-Soprano), from 


the Conservatoire, Cologne, is open to Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios 
&c. Address, Fairlawn House, Forest Bill, SE. ; ; 


Miss KATHERINE POYNTZ begs to announce her 


7 departure to the Continent, and that she will return to Town on the 1st October 
next. In the meantime all communications to be addressed, care of Lamporx Cock 
& Co., 63, New Bond Street, W 


Ms MARIAN SEVERN will sing Henry Smart's 


popular Song, “* THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Hereford Festival. 

















ADAME EMMELINE COLE having Removed, begs 


| to request all letters respecting engagements may be addressed to 38, Great 
Western Terrace, Bayswater, 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC. (Average number of Students 100.) Concerts Fortnightly, Town 

and Country.—Inclusive Fees,—Candidates for the Free Scholarships must attend 

the Academy Saturdays, from Twelve to Seven, and in retarn for Lessons, will have 

to perform in Public when required. Further particulars, and opinions of the Press, 
may be had of C. Weper, Sec., Norfolk Road, Bayswater, 


Miss MARIAN ROCK will play Ascaer’s popular 


Transcription, ‘* ALICR,” at Westbourne Hall, Bayswater, August 9th. 











HE Advertizer wishes to obtain a situation for his 

brother as ASSISTANT or SALESMAN in a Musie Warehouse in London. 

He is a good Musician, both practically and theoretically, and understands the 

mechanism of the Organ and Pianoforte. He has gentlemanly manners and good 

address. Salary required, moderate. Address: J.S,H., 2, Birchmore Terrace, 
Cardington Street, N.W. 


ISS ALICE FRITH, R.A.M., will sing Wevtrneron 
Guernsey’s popular Waltz Aria, “THE NAIDES,” every evening during 
the ensuing week, at the Spa, Harrogate. 


ee MARIAN ROOK will play Saversrey’s 


“LORELEY,” at Westbourne Hall, Bayswater, Tuesday, August 9th. 











PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter. 
Apply to Mr. L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


VIOLONCELLOS FOR SALE. 
WO FIRST-RATE VIOLONCELLOS for SALE at 


Mr. Hart's, 14, Princes Street, Soho, W., the property of the Right Hon, Sir 
Charles Adderley, M.P. 1. An Amati. 2. A David Tachler. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” August 15th, and during the 
month, at Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 











Now ready, with English Words, 
MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND,” 


SUNG BY 
Moutz. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duwcan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“THE BELSIZE GALOP,” 


By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH. 
Played with distinguished success, and rapturously encored, at the Belsize Conser- 
vative Association Ball, Willis'’s Rooms, on Tuesday evening, will be published 


next week by 
Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W, 
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“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


In the Press, to appear immediately, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, of ‘“‘ REVIVALS,” 
consisting of :— 


No. 3. SONATA, in C Major. 
» 4 SONATA, in E Minor. 
» 50» SONATA, in E Flat Major. 


BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
(Never before Published.) 
Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Street, W. 


AGNER’S OPERA, “L'OLANDESE DANNATO” 
(Der Fliegende Hollander), the favourite airs arranged for the Pianoforte by 
Anraur O'Leary, price 4s, 
LamBorn Cock & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street. W. 


“ [)LY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 

“THE ABBESS," sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Henry Smarr’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 











Just Published, 


ce 
THE WiLD ROSH BUD,” 
SONG, 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. The Words by GOETHE, 
The Music by JOSEPHINE WILLIAMS, R,A.M, 
Price 3s. 
London: Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 





Published This Day, 
“THE WIND BLOWS FRESH FROM THE LAND.” 
DUET FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO AND BARITONE, 
By HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day, 
“STAR OF THE VALLEY,” 
SONG. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
No. l1. GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN C MAJOR), 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


each, 


Price 6s. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Public 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GopDARD. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Srraeer, W. 
Just Published, 


“HOPH OWN,’ 


BALLAD. 


The Words and Music by Mr. and Mrs, 8ST. LEGER, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 


HERR REICHARDT’S NEW SONG, 


DEDICATED TO MDLLE, NILSSON, 


‘IT LOVE AND I AM LOV’D” 


(*‘J'aime, je suis aimé"’). 
PUBLISHED IN A, C, AND D. 
Sung with distinguished success in Paris and London, Also transcribed for the Piano 
Hy. LL, HEMD. 


Each sent for 24 stamps. 








Dorr & Stewart, 147, Oxford Street, 


“The charming singing of the composer himself—Herr Reichardt—and of M, 
Jules Lefort, has already won for this romantic song a considerable reputation. The 
style is such as we look for from the author of ‘Thou art so near, and yetso far,' 
and is equally happy with that widely known and favourite ditty. No great com- 
pass is required—only from D below to E fourth space—and Herr Reichardt's newest 
song is conceived in so truly vocal a spirit, and is so effective in performance, that we 
have no hesitation in commending it to our readers—soprano or tenor, A word for 
Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, whose translation, free though it be, from the original 
French of M. Arnould, is a thing to be remembered. Nothing in its way more ele- 
gant, more refined, more truly poetical, has been seen for many a day, and the man- 
ner in which the spirit, if not the letter of the French is preserved is equally 
admirable,”— Zhe Queen, 





Now ready, with English Words, 
OPHELIA'S BALLAD, 


“THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,’’ 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
“HAMLET.” 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Eso. 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS, 


Price 1s. 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“OLG A,” 


PENSEE POUR PIANO. 
PAR 
LOUIS DIBHAL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR 

THE PIANOFORTE. 743rd Edition. 4s,; free by post for 28 stamps. “ It 

is unapproached by anything of the kind that has hitherto been produced.”—Oriental 

Circular, ‘It is, par excellence, Tue book for beginners.”—Scholastic Register.” 

London: Published only by Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street; and of 
all Musicsellers and Booksellers, 


HE CAUSE OF ENGLAND'S GREATNESS. New 
Pt Pog Words by Dr. Carpenter, Music by J. L. Harton. Free by 
N.B.—Performed (by desire) three times in one evening by the Buxton Brass Band. 

F A MAN DOES HIS DUTY HE NEEDN’T DE- 
Bet gyn Words by C. J. Rowg. Music by J. L. Harron, Free by 


IRED. Sacred Song. Music by Miss M. Linpsay 

(Mrs, J. W. Bliss). No 1 in D flat; No. 2in D, Each free by post for 18 stamps. 
‘Tt is hot at all improbable that this song will shortly rival in Lay wee her well- 
known songs, ‘ Far Away, and “ Resignation.’"—Vide Brighton Gazette,- London: 
Rozert Cooks and Co, New Burlington Street. 

BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTEH AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 

Professor Heinrich Dorn has published in the Post the following 
interesting article :— 

According to an Official report in the Voss Zeitung, the Berlin 
Musikverein and the Berlin Tonkiinstlerverein have applied to Herr 
yon Hiilsen, and requested him to act as chairman of a new Festival 
Committee, about to be formed. Very sensible! 

We well know that Herren Bumke, Phillip, and Thadewald are most 
worthy men and sterling musicians; their efforts, by means of a 
Congregation which they founded, to improve the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the poorer class of musicians, have already been attended 
with material benefits to the performers in small bands, and to the 
members of the Musical Exchange (Musikbérse) as it is called; but to 
do anything successfully in Berlin at the present moment, when the 
eyes of the whole artistic world are directed hither, and after Bonn, as 
the birthplace, and Vienna, as the residence, of the deceased master, 
have made every preparation for a Musical Festival of an extraordinary 
description—there needs a brilliant name, which these gentlemen do 
not possess, while the institution they represent does not enjoy suffi- 
cient credit to accomplish the task they would undertake, The inten- 
tion, too, expressed in their first address: “ Of laying, with the surplus 
from the Beethoven Festival treasury, the foundation of a Concert 
Hall on a grand scale, shows only too plainly that they are as far from 
having formed a correct idea of the expenses to be incurred, as they 
have of other points, unless Herr von Hiilsen were obliging enough to 
forward to a different address from the customary one the Operahouse 
receipts of Fidelio, and the Theatre Royal receipts for Zymont. Let 
the enterprising gentlemen, who have already retired, console them- 
selves with the consciousness that their intentions were good, and let 
individual members of the Musikverein support, to the best of their 
ability, the forthcoming performances. 

Just in the same way, the Berlin Tonkiinstlerverein had no excuse 
for placing itself at the head of such an undertaking, save the very 
justifiable one, that some body or other must take the initiative. Its 
former partner, the Musikverein, was, it is true, in a position to get 
up, unaided, grand musical performances, and consequently to assist 
effectually in any performances of the same nature; but this power is 
utterly wanting to the Tonkiinstlerverein; the very small number of 
members able to play any instrument save the piano are either members 
of the Royal orchestras, or their substitutes, and so little independent 
that no reliance can be placed upon their promises of co-operation. 
As I myself, in my character of ex-president, am still an honorary 
member of the Verein in question, I am well acquainted with the 
praiseworthy efforts made by it, and I fully appreciate them; but I 
cannot see in them the foundation on which to raise a Beethoven Fes- 
tival Committee for Berlin. I, therefore, repeat my firm conviction 
that it is a very sensible proceeding to change the whole plan, and, 
with Herr von Hiilsen as chairman, form a fresh committee, with 
which—in just consideration of the original promoters, and also because 
he would make a most able secretary—Dr. Alsleben should be asso- 
ciated as delegate of the two Associations. 

Other names are now mentioned on the committee: Herr von 
Hiilsen, Joachim, Radecke, Ries, and Taubert; these are men whom 
all Germany knows; men who have not first to be looked up in the 
Berlin Directory; men with whom it is certain that the artistic nota- 
bilities in the commercial world, and among the aristocracy, will 
gladly ally themselves. For this reason we can no longer doubt that 
Julius Stern, though not at present in Berlin, will not refuse another 
invitation to co-operate in the undertaking. Without vigorous support 
from Stern’s Verein and the Singakademie, it would be difficult to get 
up a really imposing Beethoven Festival. In order to ensure the 
co-operation of the last-named body, its chief director, Professor Grell, 
was, of course, also appointed a committee-man, though, on account of 
his health, he gratefully declined the office, which must necessarily 
entail great fatigue. The writer, too, of the present lines did not 
deem it becoming to accept the honourable call made on him ; itis suffi- 
cient that the future conductors, and the virtuosos who will cast a lustre 
over the Festival, should be invited by the practical musicians to 
attend the preliminary deliberations; there is always ballast enough 
on such occasions—but the vessel must not be needlessly overladen. 
It certainly would not have been so by a man like Tausig, had he, in 
this instance, joined the cream of our artistic contemporaries in Berlin, 
but the set-off for his proposed co-operation was: that Richard 
Wagner should be offered the chief direction of the Festival. This 
ridiculously pretentious project was naturally at once rejected, and Herr 
Tausig subsequently thought fit to return his diploma as honorary 
member of the Berlin Tonkinstler Verein. 

_ What a strange thing it is that certain persons never learn to dis- 
tinguish what is becoming from what is unbecoming! For instance, 
the Vienna Committee asked Herr R. Wagner to be one of the con- 
ductors at the Beethoven Festival, Scarcely had the Jilustrirte Zeitung 


of the 18th June published the fact that Herr R. Wagner, ‘with grate- 
ful appreciation of the honour done him,’ declined acceding to the 
invitation, than that gentleman trumpeted forth, in the columns of the 
Vienna papers, that he did not write and answer the committee, but 
had conveyed his refusal orally through a friend (because certain 
persons, not fanatic Wagnerites, were on the committee). That a man 
may be a celebrated composer, and yet not observe the slightest 
measure in his behaviour, isa fact which—as all the world knows— 
Wagner has sufficiently shown for years past. This incident, not in 
the least surprising on the part of the composer of Tannhauser, would, 
therefore, hardly have been touched upon here, were it not so different 
from the conduct of another great artist, who behaved in a diametrically 
Opposite manner under similar circumstances. The Vienna Committee 
requested Herren Wagner, Liszt, and Lachner, to conduct the most 
important works; Herren Joachim, Laub, and Madame Clara Schu- 
mann, to add lustre to the Festival, by taking part in it as solo instru- 
mentalists, In consequence of the rude expectoration of a man like 
Wagner, Joachim, the master, stated that though he much regretted it, 
it was impossible that he could respond to the flattering invitation. He 
might easily have assigned some material circumstance or other asa 
pretext for his refusal, if, out of consideration for the persons included 
in the same invitation, he had not deemed it his duty to be truthful; 
he would, he said, have gone, had he seen a possibility of his being 
able to co-operate joyously. 

“ Had, for instance, the direction of the concerts been confided to 
one of the local conductors of Vienna, I should not, on such an occasion, 
have cared about the greater or less amount of partiality I feel for one 
name or the other, but, simply, like a pilgrim inspired by a hearty wish 
to dispose my best offerings on the holy shrine, have quietly accommo- 
dated myself to existing arrangements. But the direction of the concerts 
has been confided to artists from other places and with strongly ex- 
pressed tendencies, and, though I must confess that it would have 
been impossible to select more celebrated names, I cannot, unfortu- 
nately, shut my eyes to the fact that in my opinion, the picture of 
Beethoven’s sublime and simple grandeur, which in plain moral 
majesty has gradually subjected the entire globe, is thereby disturbed, 
As, under such circumstances, it would be impossible for me to enter, 
heart and soul, into the joyous work, I am, doubtlessly, acting in the 
spirit of the honourable Committee by keeping away from the Festival, 
in order not to interfere with the unanimous feeling of rejoicing.” 


This is the language and the behaviour of a true artist! 

Though our Berlin Committee, at its first meeting, on the 12th 
June, selected the 17th December, and following days, as the date of 
the Festival, their decision may be considerd merely temporary. As 
regards the Theatre, it is, perhaps, a matter of indifference whether the 
Festival is held shortly before or long after Christmas; but for the 
concert-room and all the inconveniences connected with it, the 
proximity of Old Boguy, otherwise so profitable, might be attended 
with a certain amount of danger. Videant consules ne detrimentum res 


publica capiat. 


Satzpuga.—The “Kaiser-Concert,” as it is termed, was announced 
to take place on the 18th inst., in the Aula Academica. In September 
the Beethoven Anniversary Festival will be celebrated. : 

ELBERFELD.—A genuine Stradivarius, of the year 1708, and which, 
for a long time past has been in the possession of a family here, was 
lately purchased by the Russian violin virtuoso, M. Besekirsky. He 
gave only the comparatively moderate price of two thousand thalers 
for it. 

Leirsto.—The Abbate Franz Liszt left lately for Weimar, after stay- 
ing here several days. He was present at a concert of Riedel’s Verein, 
when portions of his Missa Choralis were performed. A soirée was 
also given him by Herr Riedel.—Herr Friederich Haase, hitherto a 
member of the company at the Theatre Royal, Berlin, will be the 
new manager of the Stadttheater. Herr von Strantz, the stage- 
manager of the first-named establishment, will, it is said, accompany 


Weimar.—On the 8th inst. the Abbate Franz Liszt left here ona 
visit to the Duke of Meiningen at Liebenstein. He then went to 
Munich, to be present at the performance of Herr R. Wagner's 
Walkiire. Thence he directed his course to Oberammergau, to witness 
the celebrated Passions-spiel. It is his intention to return, by Regens- 
burg and Vienna, to Hungary, and, in the house of his friend, Baron 
von Auguz, at Sexard, to live in retirement some months, which he 
proposes to devote exclusively to his musical labours. Whether he 
will then return to Rome is a matter of doubt, since he has received a 
pressing invitation from his friend, and patron, the Grand Duke, to 





spend the autumn and winter here. 
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ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


Among the operas played last week were Otello, Jl Trovatore, Faust, 
and Robert le Diable. These were all repetitions, and it is only necessary 
to refer once again to Faust, in which a new tenor appeared for the first 
time. So many young tenors have failed to create any marked impres- 
sion in the principal character of M. Gounod’s best opera that when it 
is added that Signor Perotti’s impersonation showed undoubted intelli- 
gence, and that his singing was above the average, we have awarded 
him considerable credit. That, in spite of his Italian name, the new- 
comer was not Italian, but German, could hardly fail to be detected. 
The peculiar quality of the German voice and the method of delivering 
it are unmistakable. Signor Perotti was very favourably received, and 
we shall doubtless hear more of him, The other chief parts were 
sustained, as before, by Mdlle. Christine Nilsson (Margaret), Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini (Siebel), M. Faure (Mephistopheles), and Mr. Santley 
(Valentine)—to replace any one of whom would not be easy. This 
was the only morning performance of the season, for which, inasmuch 
as the house was crowded in every part, it seems hard to account. 

The long-promised Italian version of Herr Richard Wagner's 
romantic opera, Der Fliegende Hollander, under the title of L’ Olandese 
Dannato, was produced at this theatre on Saturday night, with every 
mark of success. Thus Mr. George Wood has, though late in the 
season, redeemed another promise, and again justified the confidence 
reposed in his management. The utmost care has been taken in 
putting the opera upon the stage; while, to judge from the result, 
Signor Arditi must have bestowed even more than his accustomed 
diligence in preparing the music, which, like all Herr Wagner has 
written, even his earliest known dramatic work, the grand opera of 
Rienzi (brought out some time ago at the Paris Théatre Lyrique), is 
trying in equal degrees for orchestra, chorus, and solo singers. ‘The 
abandonment of the first idea of introducing Herr Wagner as an 
operatic composer at our Italian Opera by his Zannhduser, and substi- 
tuting his Fliegende Hollander, was, we think, judicious; for though 
between the composition of Zannhduser and that of the Fliegende 
Hollinder there was only an interval of three years, the Thuringian 
opera is far more than three years in advance of its immediate prede- 
cessor. In the Hollander the composer may be said to have first tried 
the new system afterwards destined to make such a noise in the world, 
and to lead to such bitter and acrimonious controversy. Having thus 
felt his way, he developed it more elaborately in Tannhduser; and 
from Tannhduser to Lohengrin was another step towards the goal which, 
through the successive stages of Tristan und Isolde and the Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg, was ultimately reached in the trilogy of the 
Niebelungen. If we are to welcome such music and ultimately to adopt 
the Wagnerian doctrine of the ‘ Art-work of the Future,” it is as 
well to begin from the beginning—with an opera, in short, composed 
when the Prophet was more like other men. We havealways thought, 
moreover, that Herr Wagner's very best, because least extravagant, 
dramatic work, was the Hollander, which, amid much that is inco- 
herent and formless, contains much genuine music, and the promise of 
much more to come. Every step since taken in advance of it seems to 
us a step in the wrong direction. 

The opera is powerfully cast at Drury Lane; and in Senta and 
the nameless Dutchman, to save whom from perdition the Nor- 
wegian maiden sacrifices her life, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska and Mr. 
Santley are provided with parts which have, already in one per- 
formance, enabled them to win the highest possible distinction. The 
other characters are supported, and well supported by Signor Perotti 
(Erik the Hunter), Signor Foli (Daland, the Norwegian skipper), 
Signor Rinaldini (the Helmsman), and Madame Corsi (Maria). 

Strange to say, considering the attraction one might suppose would 
attach to an opera by a composer who, in one way or another, has been 
the incessant talk of the musical world for more than 30 years, and 
scarcely any of whose dramatic music, occasional selections at concerts 
allowed for, is known in England, the house was not very full. In 
revenge, however, the audience was uproarious from first to last, The 
overture which provides material for all the most important dramatic 
situations of the opera, was loudly encored; and,no wonder, the execu- 
tion being beyond reproach. Happily, Herr Wagner allows few oppor- 
tunities for encoring in the course of his work; and had Signor Arditi 
been satisfied with acknowledging the applause, instead of repeating 
the overture—perhaps the least coherent, certainly the noisiest piece 
of the whole—he would have acted more discreetly. However, almost 
every piece was applauded with more or less heartiness; and this may 
in a measure be explained by the fact that the audience, from the 
drawing up of the curtain and the exhibition of the Norwegian vessel at 
anchor, to the self-immolation of Senta and the disappearance of 
the Dutchman’s ship in the last scene, found themselves in presence of 
something quite new and strange, something for the greater part unlike 
anything whatever they had previously witnessed. The calls for the prin- 
cipal singers at the termination of each act were hearty and unanimous. 





The operas performed during this week (the last of the season) have 
been Otello (Monday); L’Olandese Dannato (Tuesday); and Lucia di 
Lammermoor (Thursday). A composite entertainment—including an 
act from Z'raviata, an act from Martha, and an act from Lucia—for 
the benefit of Mdlle. Nilsson, and her last appearance in England 
before her visit to America, is announced for this evening—the last 
performance of the season. 


—)——— 


APROPOS OF THE HOLLANDER. 


‘But there arose a colossal genius, a flaming spirit, to whom was 
decreed a crown of fire and gold.” The speaker is Abbé Liszt; the 
individual spoken of, Herr Richard Wagner, whose star, last Saturday 
night, was visible above the English horizon for the first time. Pre- 
viously, nothing but scintillations of its brightness could be detected ; 
and not a few sympathetic souls chafed under the deprivation. Let us 
hope that, at last, they are happy. 

One or two general reflections arise out of the production of Der 
Fliegende Hollander, and may be best dealt with at the outset. We 
shall probably hear many quotations of ‘Magna est veritas,” &c., and 
many remarks to the effect that the English press, having kept 
Wagner out of the country for years, has, at length, been overcome, 
There will be great jubilation at the supposed victory of truth over 
prejudice, and great kindling of hope, now that the Apostle of Future 
Music has gained a footing in theland. The sight of happiness is 
always agreeable to a well-constituted mind, and we have not the 
smallest desire to interfere with the pleasure of young Anglo-Germany, 
It must be stated, nevertheless, that the idea of journalism keeping 
Wagner out of England is a chimera, only a little less wild than the 
poet-composer’s own theory as to the opposition he encounters. Herr 
Wagner went to sleep not long ago, and dreamed of a ubiquitous and 
omnipotent organization of Jews, which met him at every turn, eager to be 
avenged upon the man who sneered at Mendelssohn, and called Meyer- 
beer “the most despicable music-manufacturer of the period.” With 
regard to England, Herr Wagner saw in his dream that our religion, being 
largely influenced by the Old Testament, made us very susceptible to 
the operations of the Jewish league, and secured for his enemies an 
easy victory. Waking up, he wrote a pamphlet, in which these fancies 
were put forward as realities; and his disciples naturally imitate their 
master; but the latter was not more self-deceived than are the former. 
Supposing, however, that the charge made against the press were true, 
there is an obvious and sufficient justitication. It is possible to look 
upon Herr Wagner’s music as destructive to the interests of art ; and 
therefore, as music upon which all art-conservators should wage war. 
To establish a sanitary cordon, in hope of keeping out such poison, 
would be, therefore, an act of which the doers need feel no shame. We 
should question its policy, nevertheless ; at all events, with reference to 
the fully-developed Wagnerian theory and practice. Pope’s dictum,— 


‘* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ”— 


is thoroughly applicable to the art-vice of which we speak—applicable 
enough even to disprove the sequel ; for under no circumstances should 
we “first endure, then pity, then embrace,” say, Tristan und Isolde. 
It follows that Herr Wagner’s opponents can desire no better thing 
than the production in England, of all his works, and if a manager 
could be found willing to sacrifice a fortune on their account, he would 
deserve recouping from the national treasury, with a bonus added. 

The foregoing observations are however, very nearly beside the mark 
when connected with Der Fliegende Hollinder. Whatever the fate of 
this opera, it can bear only in a slight degree upon the Wagnerian con- 
troversy—for the sufficient reason that the opera itself but faintly 
illustrates Wagnerian doctrines. ‘The inventor of future music, if Herr 
Wagner be the inventor (which those will doubt who read the curious 
parallel between him and Lully in Riehl’s Culturstudien aus drei Jahr- 
hunderten), is no Minerva, sprung, fully developed, from the brain of 
Jove. Like Beethoven he has had ‘ styles,” commencing with the 
Italian-French Das Liebesverbot and Rienzi, just ‘‘ feeling his feet,” to 
use a nursery expression, in Der Fliegende Hollander—where, also, he 
came in contact with his beloved legends—and finally running off on 
his own account in Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, and the 
Niebelungen. It is probable, therefore, that Herr Wagner now looks upon 
Der Fliegende Hollinder as Goliath of Gath might have looked upon 
the toy-spear of his youthful days, and we can imagine how regretfully 
the composer of Lucerne has heard that London selected what he did at 
thirty years of age in preference to an illustration of his riper genius. 
Herr Wagner may, however, console himself with the thought that Der 
Fliegende Hollander is very good milk for babes, and that, when the 
digestive powers of English amateurs are stronger, a cry will be raised 
for something more substantial. Under the circumstances we have de- 
tailed, there is no need to argue for or against Herr Wagner's distinc- 
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tive theories, which his third opera but dimly foreshadows. To those, 
however, who, knowing somewhat of their realistic character are at- 
tracted by daring novelty, we would commend the words of Lortzing : 
“Tf art is to be anything at all, it must indulge in a great many things 
that are unnatural; and herein lies the charm of art, that, notwith- 
standing its heterogeneous means, it can bring about an illusion that 
shall resemble real life.” To these remarks may fittingly be added 
those of Goethe: “ Herein lies the dangerous demon for you young- 
sters: You are quick to create new ideas, but how about giving them 
shape and form? wery branch of art has its weak point in theory, which 
must be retained in practice, because by suppressing it you come too near to 
Nature and art is made inartistic.” The passage we have italicised may 
be used as an exorcism, and ought effectually to “lay” the ghost of 
Future-Music whenever it appears. Tuappevs Eae. 
——— ae 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The operas represented last week were Lucrezia Borgia, L’ Etoile du 
Nord, Faust e Margherita, and Rigoletto. Lucrezia was given for the 
benefit of Mdlle. Tietjens, about whose very striking impersonation of 
the Duchess of Ferrara there is not another word to say. Suffice it 
that the German songstress was greeted as she deserved. ‘The other 
chief characters were sustained, as before, by Malle. Scalchi (Orsini), 
Signor Graziani (Alfonso), and Signor Naudin, who, most versatile of 
tenors, played on the same evening in Masaniello, two acts of which 
masterpiece followed the opera of Donizetti. 

The revival of L’Htoile du Nord, with Madame Adelina Patti as 
Caterina, must always be a welcome event. It is four years since 
Meyerbeer’s gorgeous lyrico-musical romance of history was last played 
at this house, when Madame Patti essayed Caterina for the first time, and 
proved herself equal to any Caterina in a musical sense, and ina dramatic 
sense superior to all. Four years with this accomplished lady have, in 
consonance with her entire artistic career, been virtually four years of 
progress, and it would be difficult now to find any point of her per- 
formance open to criticism. The characteristic air and dance when 
Caterina, in gipsy’s costume, lures away the Cossacks, or “ Calmucks” 
(in the libretto les deux se disent), and the expressive prayer and barcarole, 
when Caterina leaves her friends to follow the wars, in the first act, 
the animated incidents of the camp and the tent scene, in the second, 
and the gradual return of Caterina to reason, among old friends and 
faces, in the third and last, preserve all their old charm, accompanied 
even by greater spirit and greater finish of detail. The music of Peter 
is too low for that careful and meritorious artist, Signor Cotogni; who 
is by no means so much at ease as, under other circumstances, he might 
be. Nevertheless, there is much to praise in his general conception ; and 
had the always solicitous Meyerbeer been living, he would, doubtless, 
have made the requisite modifications to ensure the excellent baritone’s 
co-operation—especially after hearing him sing the romance at the 
beginning of Act 8. The Danilowitz of Signor Naudin and the 
Gritzenko of Signor Ciampi are familiar to our opera-going readers. 
Signor Naudin is quite at home as the ‘Pastry Cook afterwards 
Colonel,” and gives the air in the last act, when Danilowitz informs 
Peter of Caterina’s demented state (composed originally for Signor 
Gardoni) with true and unaffected expression. Some of the other 
characters are not so happy in this revival. The lady who plays 
Prascovia is too nervous to do justice either to herself or to the music; 
while the famous duet with which the Vivanditres entertain Peter and 
Giorgio (Signor Marino) in the tent is by no means efficiently delivered. 
Nevertheless, the picturesque character of the music, the stirring 
incidents of the drama, and, above all, the Caterina of Madame Patti, 
could hardly fail to exercise their old attraction. At the end of the 
second act (the camp scene) Signors Cotogni and Naudin, being called 
for, brought on with them Mr. Augustus Harris, to whose invention that 
elaborate and imposing combination of ‘ mise-en-scdne” is chiefly due. 
The Etoile du Nord was conducted by Signor Vianesi.” 

The night of Madame Patti’s benefit afforded the only opportunity 
the subscribers have had during the present season of witnessing that 
lady’s exquisitely true and poetical embodiment of the German poet's 
Gretchen; and for that alone the occasion was welcome. We are not 
going to describe for the twentieth time so thoroughly well-known a 
performance, or, indeed, to say more than that Madame Patti never 
sang better, never threw more heart and soul into her delineation, and 
was never received with more enthusiasm. Faust was, as usual, 
represented by Signor Mario (the Faust of Fausts), Siebel by Maile. 
Scalchi, Mephistopheles by Signor Petit, and Valentine by ‘i;nor 
Graziani. The next “benefit” night brought forward the new 
singer, Mdlle, Sessi, whose versatile talent has done such good service 
this year, in a new character—namely, that of Gilda in Rigoletto. 
Much the same criticism which has been applied to the other attempts 
of this lady may equally well apply to her Gilda, which if from a 
dramatic point of view of little import, is from a musical point of view 
gntitled to more than ordinary consideration, What Malle, Sessi 





reveals to us in Gilda is precisely what Mdlle. Sessi reveals to us in 
other parts. She is invariably entitled to respect, occasionally rises to 
absolute excellence, and—a great quality—is never careless or indifferent. 
In Rigoletto perhaps her most successful singing was in the melodious 
air, “ Caro nome,” and Gilda’s part in the celebrated quartet of the last 
act, which was, as always, repeated from the movement commencing with 
the tenor solo, “ Bella figlia.” Mdlle. Sessi was received with encoura ng 
applause throughout the evening. The Rigoletto of Signor Graziani, 
the Maddalena of Mdlle. Scalchi, and the Sparafucile of Signor Tagliafico 
need not be described anew. Signor Urio, to whom was assigned the 
part of the Duke, made much about the same impression as some time 
since in Martha, in which he made his début, as Lionel. This gentle- 
man has certainly good qualities, but wants much more to be acceptable 
as first tenor in so great an establishment as the Royal Italian Opera. 
He is earnest and painstaking; but, miscalculating his own powers, 
he too often overleaps the mark. Rigoletto was condueted by Signor 
Bevignani. 

On Saturday, the last night of the season L’Htoile du Nord was re- 
peated and Madame Adelina Patti even more enthusiastically received 
than on the first occasion, Asa matter of course, the National Anthem 
was given after the opera, Madame Patti singing three and Signor 
Naudin one of the solo verses. This performance, now that the part- 
nership of Messrs. Gye and Mapleson has been dissolved, will be re- 
membered as “ the last of the Coalition.” 


pase ames 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The annual public concert of this institution took place in Hanover Square 
Rooms last Saturday, under the direction of Mr. John Hullah. New com- 
positions were brought forward by Messrs. Wingham, Parry, Brion, Shak- 
speare, and Miss Crawford ; and solos, vocal or instrumental, were given be 
Misses Townshend, Scates, Rebecca Jewell, Ferrari, Westmorland, Maudsley, 
Channel, and Marion Severn; Messrs Kemp, Morely, Parry, and Shakspearo. 
We must pass over a good deal of what was done with a general expression of 
encouragement and approval, reserving special remarks for the more note- 
worthy features. Mr. Wingham’s contribution (three movements from a MS. 
symphony in D minor) exhibited very considerable present attainments, and 
yet more promise for the future. The young composer appears undecided as 
to style ; but his fluency is great, his form good, and his knowledge of orches- 
tration such as may hereafter be turned to account. He was called to the 
platform at the close of his work, and deservedly congratulated. Mr. Parry's 
air, ‘‘ Behold, the day of the Lord cometh,” demanded a better vocalist than 
the composer ; but, even as rendered, there was no mistaking its very consider- 
able merit. Mr. Brion’s chorus, ‘‘ Rejoice, victory is ours,” showed much bol’= 
ness and clearness of treatment, combined with a knowledge of effect that 
went far to atone for the absence of striking originality. In this case, also 
the composer was called for, and loudly applauded. We may some day have 
to notice Mr. Shakspeare’s pianoforte concerto in C—two movements of which 
were played on Saturday, and one a year ago—as a whole ; so that we need do 
no more now than express a satisfaction far greater than is usually excited by 
new works. The finale is especially well constructed, and may lay claim to 
the rare merit of being original. Mr. Shakspeare was his own soloist ; but, 
with all due recognition of his skill, we hope the concerto will soon have the 
better rendering it deserves. Among the successful vocalists was Miss 
Ferrari, who sang Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ En vain j’espére” with a neatness of execu- 
tion and a truth of expression warranting great hopes of her future. These 
remarks fairly apply also to Miss Rebecca Jewell’s rendering of Donizetti's ‘* La 
dea del lago;” and both ladies were honoured by very hearty applause. 
The orchestra, ably led by Mr. Weist Hill, was entirely composed of those who 
have at some time or other been connected with the Academy. 

Between the parts the prizes of the year were distributed by Mrs. W. E. 
Gladstone, who was loudly cheered both at the beginning and end of a task 
which she performed in the most kindly and graceful manner. The list of for- 
tunate students read over by Professor Sterndale Bennett, principal of the 
Academy, ran as follows: Special letters of commendation for students who 
had already received silver medals were given to Miss Rebecca Jewell, Miss 
Linda Scates, Miss Marion Severn, Mr. W. Shakspeare, and Mr. S. Kemp. 
Silver medals: Miss Waite, Miss C. Gardner, Mr. T. Wingham. Bronze 
medals : Miss Goode, Miss Bairnsfather, Miss Jessie Ferrari, Miss Pocklington, 
Mr, Parry, and Mr. Cook. Prizes of books: Misses Westmorland, Whomes, 
Moultrie, Townshend, Channell, Burleigh, H. Watson, Newman, Taylor, 
Sophie Ferrari, Messrs. Beazley, Brion, Dounce ; Docker, W. Parker, Walker. 
Letters of commendation : Misses Field, Crawford, Martin H. Baillie, Bishop, 
Turner, Salmon, Hurley, and Smith; Messrs. Faning, Howells, and 


Waddington. a 


Piuuntrz.—Margarethe Binder died here on the 8th inst., and was 
buried in the cemetery at Hosterwitz, at which place Carl Maria von 
Weber passed several summers, and finished Preciosa. This lady was 
the first representative, both with respect to time and merit, of the 
heroine in the above opera, and the composer, when speaking of her 
to the Dresden public, said: “ She is the Preciosa I imagined. 
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THE REHEARSAL OF THE AMMERGAU «“ MYSTERY.” 


The interest which the representation of the decennial Mystery Play 
in the Ammergau has again excited among English tourists may 
warrant us in offering our readers an account of a visit lately paid by a 
German, Herman Schmid, for the express purpose of observing the 
preparatory arrangements and training of the actors. Herr Schmid 
had contributed an account of the Passion Play of 1860 to the pages of 
the Gartenlaube. He now sends to that journal a narrative of the visit 
which he paid to Ober Ammergau during Lent of the present year. 
He started in cold weather, passed frozen lakes and snow-clad wood- 
Jands on his upward ascent, and arrived late one evening at the 
Schabenwirth, the now somewhat noted hostelry of the village. Here 
he was at once greeted by the sound of a first-rate instrumental band, 
numbering thirty performers. It was the orchestra, practising the 
intended prelude of welcome to the audience. The company around 
him consisted mostly of young men, playing quietly at cards, and 
having the air of wandering artists. He found that they were mostly 
intended performers in the play, and, like three-fourths of the 
Ammergauers, carvers in wood by trade, whence a certain air of 
picturesqueness which they had imparted to the trimming of their 
hair and beards. The following morning was a Sunday, and having 
found that during Lent there was a Sunday acting-rehearsal every 
week, besides a Thursday musical rehearsal, Herr Schmid hastened 
to the abode of the parish priest to try whether it were possible to get 
a view of the proceedings. Herr Miiller, the priest, shook his head. 
The exclusion of every stranger from the rehearsals was, he said, 
a fixed principle with the Ammergauers. But, indeed, as the snow 
had broken into the newly erected theatre, of which it had been 
intended to make the first trial that day, he was pretty sure no 
rehearsal would take place on the present occasion; he would inquire, 
however, he added, moved by the evident disappointment of his visitor 
and also by the influential introductions which he brought with him, 
and should he find from the performers that there was to be one, he 
would lay the request before the assembled corps dramatique, with whom 
alone rested the decision. Back to his hostelry goes Herr Schmid. There 
is much busy passing to and fro; he is convinced that a rehearsal is in 
preparation—evidently he is forgotten or refused. But suddenly in 
comes the waiter, and summons him to the spot. It is not in the 
destined theatre that he finds the actors, but in a long, low, temporary 
apartment, formed by throwing several rooms into one. They are in 
the midst of their business. At a table near sits the pastor, Herr 
Miiller, together with his predecessor in the cure, Herr Daisenberger, 
the author of the present text and arrangement of the Passion Play, 
who, after a quarter of a century’s active work in the Ammergau, 
retired upon a small stipend to remain, emeriius, in the home to which 
his heart is given. A villager with the book open before him sits 
ready to act as prompter if needful. The visitor retires softly toa 
window, and at once feels the magic spell upon him. He shall tell his 
own impressions. 


“T had already witnessed and borne a part,” he says, “in many stage re- 
hearsals ; but at the first glance I saw plainly that this was something very 
different from a play in the ordinary sense. It was evident, too, whence 
proceeded the very remarkable effect which the dramatic performance of these 
simple villagers unquestionably produces on the beholder. In the first place, 
I felt convinced that the solemnity of the subject, the thrilling import of its 
mighty tragedy, was present with and above all technical preparations, and 
took from them the haste, restlessness, and distraction inseparable from dramatic 
preliminaries in general. These performers are not occupied with the thought 
that they are acting a play setting forth as it were a representation of certain 
transactions apart from their ownlives. Rather they are putting their whole selves 
into their assumed parts—they give the utterance of their own simple feeling 
without any sort of art or of study. And in this absence of premeditated effect, 
this spontaneousness, lies the secret of their truth to nature and of the impres- 
sion produced on the beholder. No manager here conducted the arrangement 
of the scenes, no inspector watched over their succession; nor was any such fune- 
tionary needed, for all the actors listened and looked their parts when mute, 
or spoke and moved when the right moment came. Scarcely twice had the 
prompter to interpose with some trifling correction. Every speech was 
delivered with precision, every gesture was in order, and, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable conditions of the temporary stage, even the crowded scenes were 
performed with a method and accuracy perfectly astonishing; as, for instance, 
that of the seizure of Jesus on the Mount of Olives and the confusion of the 
soldiers at His approach ; they fall back all at once, literally as if struck by 
lightning, and yet in well-arranged groups, without any word or sign to guide 
them beyond the words of the dialogue.” 

Herr Schmid goes on to observe, in explanation of this dramatic 
achievement of the Ammergauers, that they perform not from vanity or 
love of gain, but because they look upon their work as a kind of moral 
obligation. Then, again, the mode of representation has grown into a 
tradition among them, they have been brought up to know the whole 
drama by heart, and its decennial celebrations are matters of current 





history among them from their earliest years. Every posture, every 
grouping has its prescription. What with the 104 men and fifteen 
women with speaking parts, the 250 mutes (including children), and 
the orchestra, stage servants, d&c., no fewer than 500 persons—haif the 
population of the place—bear a share in the Passion Play. It is a strict 
rule that none but Ammergauers, born or adopted may perform; and if 
occasional deficiencies of skill are observable, it is because some new 
inhabitant has not yet sufficiently imbibed the tradition of the local 
stage. The artistic taste displayed throughout the arrangements is no 
doubt partly attributable to the prevalence of the wood-carving trade 
among the population. The different “characters” are assigned by 
vote, and it is customary to retain each actor, as far as possible, for the 
part in which he has already shown his capacity. Thus Peter is 
represented again this year by Hett, who performed the part with such 
inimitable naiveté on a former occasion. Lechner resumes his part of 
Judas; Lang that of Caiaphas; Annas, Pilate, Nicodemus, Joseph of 
Arimathea, and others have also their former representatives. The 
individual who impersonated the Christ of the drama in 1860 has left 
the Ammergau, and a new man has been appointed for the part, Joseph 
Maier, also a figure carver, a young man of tall, slight build, and pensive 
countenance, with a long thick beard and rich hair, good mien, and 
melodious voice. The character of Mary has likewise a new exponent 
in Francisca Pflunzer, daughter of a wood carver and drawing-master 
who performed the part of Christ in 1850, and since then acted that of 
Annas. Francisca is a slight, graceful girl, having a mild, attractive 
countenance, and a voice sweet, though not strong. It has an odd 
effect to see so young a person representing the Saviour’s mother at 
the time of the Crucifixion ; but the popular conventional notion of 
the Madonna as always young is not to be dispensed with. St. John 
has a new representative in Johann Zwink, the very embodiment, 
when properly dressed, of the apostle’s figure in the picture of some 
old master. ‘I'he parts of Martha and Magdalene are well assigned, 
due expression being given to the housewifery activity of the one and 
the dreamy enthusiasm of the other. Herr Schmid was several times 
appealed to while the rehearsal was in progress to say what he thought 
of it, and what faults he could point out :— 


“But I took good care, not to make any criticism. What did it matter if 
here and there the guttural tone which an Ammergau has, in common with a 
Tyrolese, was a little too strong, or if at times the word Vater was pronounced 
Vatter, or if I could have suggested that this or that sentence might be con- 
structed in a more scholarly style? I was strongly convinced that the 
character of the whole thing depended on its naiveté and originality, and that 
no infringement could be made on these qualities without introducing some 
sense of insecurity and artifice.” 


In the evening Herr Schmid found himself in a small social circle of 
the villagers. They had got over their shyness of the stranger, and 
were ready to make him one of themselves with cordial hospitality. 
There sat the future Peter of the drama, a perfect model for the sculptor, 
with his natural bald head, full beard, and venerable aspect; Judas, 
with red beard, pale shrewd countenance, and intense eyes; Annas, 
with iron-grey beard and thoughtful, melancholy expression. He 
describes them all as simple, open-hearted, sensible men, content vith 
their moderately gainful trade, whose placid lives are marked to them 
by the successive epochs of the Passion Play, and whose memories love 
to linger on the incidents of each repetition. It was with a reverend 
awe that Annas recalled the occasion when he had been required to 
perform the part of the Saviour; and his description of the sensations 
accompanying the mock Crucifixion managed by supporting the body 
with ropes on a cross 80 raised that there were three yards between the 
ground and his feet were very curious. The performers seemed to 
take great pleasure in the growing interest evinced by the outside world 
in their exhibition, and to be very anxious to support its credit on the 
approaching occasion. ‘They gave their visitor an account of the ordi- 
nary performances which constitute their theatrical education during 
the ten years’ interval of the Passion Play. These consist chiefly of 
religious pieces, dramatized legends, and the like; but sometimes 
modern secular plays are performed, as at one time Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell, an arduous effort for a village company. We have heard that 
Shakspere also has been acted. On the following day Schmid visited 
the hall where the scenic decorations were being painted. Both here 
and in the costume department great pains were being taken to rectify 
certain historic and artistic errors pointed out on the last oecasion, And 
in this direction (it strikes us par parenthdse) may there not be possible 
room for fear? May not the poison of self consciousness be creeping in? 

The stage on which the representation takes place is a very large 
space, nearly quadrangular, in the midst of which is curtained off a 
theatre of the usual form. The front of this constitutes a proscenium, 
and the spaces on each side represent streets of Jerusalem. At the two 
corners of the middle stage are the palaces of Pilate and Herod, with 
two stories each, so that no fewer than eight distinct spaces are obtained 
in which the play can be simultaneously conducted by a mass of per+ 
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formers greater than any ordinary modern theatre is made to hold. A 
scene like that in which Christ is shown to the multitude, who 
tumultuously demand Barabbas, has immense effect given to it by this 
arrangment, ‘The proscenium is curious as a feature of so remote a 
country theatre, as it would seem to be somehow a relic of classic tra- 
dition. Its combination with the subdivided ‘‘ mystery ” stage of the 
middle ages is still more curious, and affords a hint, Herr Schmid 
thinks, which might be made available for future stage reform in 
polished capitals. In the evening he attended a musical rehearsal, 
where he was greatly surprised at the proficiency displayed by both 
instrumentalists and vocalists, the former numbering thirty, the latter 
twenty villagers. The music itself is the composition of one Didloer- 
Rochus, a schoolmaster and native of the Aimmergau, and is some- 
thing in the style of Haydn’s oratorios. Itis simple but melodious, 
and not without grandeur in some of the choruses: the Hallelujah at 
the end is very powerful. The effect of the singing, however, was 
somewhat marred by the absence of a former female vocalist, who had 
retired to a convent. A deputation had just gone forth to procure leave 
from the convent authorities for her return to the world for this single 
occasion, the only one for which she herself cared to leave her retreat. 
What the success of the embassy might be no one knew, and much’ 
anxiety was felt on the subject. 


—o— 


FESTIVAL PREPARATIONS. 


As the timely presence of a general with his troops is in itself an earnest of 
victory, it will be gratifying to all well-wishers of the Birmingham Festival to 
know that the generalissimo of the coming musical campaign joined his choral 
forces on Monday when the occasion was signalized by a grand review in the 
customary form. Sir Michael Costa’s reception by his vocal corps d’armée 
was all that the most exacting conductor could desire, and the performers on 
their part certainly had no cause to complain of the manner in which their 
exertions were acknowledged. The subject of rehearsal was the conductor’s 
own work, Naaman, written for, and originally produced at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1864. The favourable verdict then passed upon it by an enthusi- 
astic, yet critical audience, has been endorsed in the interval, by the musical 
opinion of London, and, indeed, every other town where the work has been 
heard, and Naaman has now taken its stand firmly among the most attractive 
and original productions of the oratorio class which belong to our time. It is 
somewhat and not altogether creditable to the gratitude of the Birmingham 
Festival managers, that so charming a work by a man moreover to whom these 
Festivals owe so much, should not have been heard again even in a fragmentary 
form, since the occasion of its first production ; but we ne-d not now dwell on 
that neglect, seeing that Naaman is announced for performance on the Wed- 
nesday of the festival week. In view of this event, of course, its rehearsal has 
become necessary, and as no one can be so competent to conduct that pre- 
paration as the composer himself, Sir Michael Costa has had to begin his 
Festival drudgery rather soonerthan might otherwise have been the case. At the 
conclusion of the practice, Sir Michael courteously apologized for detaining the 
choir beyond their usual hour on the previous evening. He added that he 
would come down again for rehearsals on the 15th, 17th, and 19th of August, 
after which time he hoped further practice would be unnecessary. Till then, 
however, there would be three rehearsals weekly. Mr. Peyton, in the course of the 
evening, stated that he had just received a letter from Dr. Hiller, who was 
rather uncertain, in the present state of affairs, if it would be possible for him 
to come to England ; but he hoped it might, in which case he would ask the 
choir to give him an extra night for rehearsal. 


_—_—O— 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


The Daily Telegraph speaks of the performance of Der Fliegende 
Hollander in these terms :— 

“The general performance, while not free from shortcomings, did great 
credit to Signor Arditi’s skill—band and chorus, for example, satisfying all 
reasonable demands. It need hardly be pointed out that the Hollander is by 
far the most prominent character in the opera. Even when absent from the 
stage he is present to the mind, so well has his personality been interwoven 
with the general structure of the plot. Any cast weak here is, therefore, 
certain to fail, however excellent in other respects. Happily the Drury Lane 
management could command the services of Mr. Santley, whose impersonation 
of the Dutchman was one of those great successes which come bat rarely, even 
to the best artists. For England at least, our English baritone has “ created ” 
the part; and we can conceive nothing more natural or more safe than a 
recognition of this fact by his successors, should there be any. As r°-ards 
make-up, Mr. Santley was perfect. His Hollinder looked like a man weary 
and worn by present anguish, and by that ‘hope deferred, which maketh the 
heart sick; while every movement seemed labour against the weight of a 
fearful doom. No more pitiful figure can be imagined, nor one more likely to 
excite the devotion which, at length, terminated his wanderings. Not to 
dwell upon every detail, we may instance the second act as embodying Mr. 


gaze so long directed by the Hollander upon Senta; the pathetic expression 
given to his rising hope of redemption though her agency; and the rapture 
with which he receives an assurance of the maiden’s love, are but a few from 
among many examples of art not far short of the highest. It may be super- 
fluous to declare that Mr. Santley sang magnificently ; but we must do so 
nevertheless, because we remember what sort of music he had to sing. Few 
‘things are more trying than the Hollinder’s soliloquy in Act 1; fewer still demand 
higher qualities in the interpreters than the duet in Act 2; but Mr. Santley 
‘was never wanting. Englishmen have had reason to be proud of this artist— 
‘they have now reason to be prouder still. The Senta of Mdile. Ima di Murska 
was worthy of Mr. Santley’s Holliinder. To no prima donna before the public 
‘is the réle better suited, and assuredly none could have made it more effective. 
Mdlle. di Murska’s dramatic resources carried her triumphantly through the 
very exacting situations in which she appeared, while the character was 
presented wholly in the light properly belonging to it, as that of a woman 
animated by a spirit of self-sacrifice, not less unswerving than heroic. To 
say that the clever Hungarian lady sang with correctness and force is simply 
to declare what everybody is prepared to assume. Daland is but a common- 
place individual, with no penetration, and little sympathy. As a master 
mariner he is, doubtless, respectable, and he assuredly has a keen eye for a 
bargain, even when his daughter is the chattel to be sold. This character 
Signor Foli represented very successfully ; adding, moreover, the effect of a 
fine voice to the often agreeable music of his part. Signor Perotti was scarcely 
at his ease in the rd/e of Erik, but all his efforts were earnest and intelligent ; 
and the helmsman’s solos were carefully given by Signor Rinaldini. Nothing 
could have been more favourable than the reception of the work. The over- 
ture was encored, and most of the principal numbers loudly applauded ; the 
artists had to reappear after each act; and an extra “call” endorsed the 
success of Act 2. Such was the result of the first performance in England of 
a Wagnerian opera. But let not the adherents of Future-Music be unduly 
elated. Between the Wagner of Der Fliegende Holldnder and the Wagner 
of the Miebelungen there is difference enough to warrant anybody in accepting 
the one while scouting the other. We have the germ; are we also to have 
the development ? and if so, what shall we do with it ? Time will tell.” 


— 
ANOTHER BOSTON FESTIVAL. 


A writer in an American paper tells of a second gigantic scheme in 
the head of Mr. Gilmore. He says :— 


“ And now the Hub is to have a ‘ World’s Festival!’ a ‘Grand Inter- 
national Musical Jubilee!’ This tremendous affair is to come off in June of 
1871. Of course, Gilmore, the great Panjandrum of the ‘ Peace Jubilee,’ 
is at the head and front of the thing, and intends to astonish the world and 
the rest of mankind, together with Eygpt, which has lately made connection 
with the ‘balance of the world,’ according to Ulysses. Fearful lest ‘ strong 
influence now at work upon the great Panjandrum’ may induce him to fix 
upon Gotham as the place for his ‘ stupendous enterprise,’ the solid men of 
the Hub have come up in a body and agreed to ‘plank down’ any amount 
of the ‘rhino’ in order that the Hub may be the theatre of his ‘ stupendous 
enterprise!’ And the railroad companies have already offered to carry pas- 
sengers at fearfully demoralizing rates—children under twelve years of age, 
half price ; no charge for infants at the breast. 

“ Bands and singers from all parts of the world, including Jersey, Timbuctoo, 
Squam, and Nova Zembla, are now being engaged, and going into immediate 
practice, an ‘advance’ having been made in the current greenback coin of 
the realm. The ‘stupendous enterprise’ is to continue for ninety days— 
from June 17th to Sept 17th—in order that each of the foreign bands may 
have a chance to play its own selections. Boston Common is to be roofed in, 
and the tremendous ‘ Jubilee’ will come off on that hallowed forty-acre lot. 
The Public Garden will also be roofed and used as a monster refectory, where 
baked beans, Boston brown bread, Boston stews, Boston crackers, 
gingerbread, Boston fish balls, Boston tripe fritters, Boston mince pies, Boston 
cham clowder, and other comestibles peculiar to Boston may be obtained at all 
hours of the day and up to 11 p. m., Sundays excepted, at a scale of prices 
to be fixed by the city government. N.B.—No deduction on ‘beans without, 
and no bread given with one fish ball. 

“It is useless now to speak of the cannons, anvils, bells, and monster bass 
drums that will take part in the ‘Jubilee.’ Thousands of these musical 
instruments will roar and thunder and clang in accompaniment. The Boston 
east winds are to be utilized in this way—a ‘stupendous’ Holian harp is to 
be erected over the bay, which will reach from East to South Boston, and the 
strong, delicious east winds that ever blow there will constantly sweep over the 
tremendous instrument, producing a weird, wild-wave sort of melody that 
will be queer if not inspiring, and add muchly to the general crash of music. 

“The great Panjandrum intends that this shall be a musical jubilee on a 
scale so ‘ stupendous,’ and be so wonderfully, if not fearfully musical, that 
the world can never surpass it in after time. At the conclusion of the 
‘ Jubilee’ he will retire from the Panjandrum business and rest upon his 
laurels, thoroughly satisfied with himself, the Hub, and the “balance of the 
world.’ There is but one Hub, and Gilmore is her Panjandrum. 





Santley’s most striking display of dramatic power. The eager yet melancholy 
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Erratum.—The New Valse de Salon performed at Miss Ellen 
Jarman’s concert, was the composition of Mr. Frederick Jewson, not 
of Mr. Frederick Lawson, as stated in our last week’s impression. 
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SQUABBLES. 
UR German cousins are unanimously shouting, ‘‘ With God 
for King, and Fatherland,” all their political differences and 
rivalries being lost in presence of a common object of hate. So 
much the better for their warlike prospects. Karl Blind and Von 
Bismarck charging a Frenchman, side by side, is an edifying and 
a hopeful spectacle,—save to the Frenchman, who can hardly be so 
much master of the situation as when those doughty heroes 
pommel each other. It would seem that German hate is stronger 
than German love. The face of an enemy unites ‘Teutonic hearts 
and hands ; the name of their greatest genius sets them quarrelling 
and scolding like female paupers over the last parish loaf. ‘The con- 
trast is not creditable, especially after the very tall talk in which 
they indulge respecting their great men. Nobody can use more 
lofty expressions than your German ; he evolves out of his moral 
consciousness (whence the famous camel) an appreciation of 
merit in the abstract which is itself an abstraction; and so the 
quintessence of German humanity bows before the sublimation of 
German genius, the world and all its belongings—petty passions 
and the like—being removed to an infinite distance. This is the 
pretension ; the reality appears to be somewhat different. Let us 
show it. 

The folk of Berlin are, or were, getting up a Festival in honour 
of Beethoven, intending it to come off next December. One 
would have thought the illustrious name of the greatest musician 
competent to act as oil upon the waters of German musical con- 
troversy. Had the case been put to us beforehand, we should 
have pictured an instant cessation of strife, and a mighty unison 
of previously squabbling tongues, lifting a ‘“ Hoch” to the very 
heavens. Has this happened? Not a bit of it. The name of 
Beethoven has simply afforded a new pretext for mutual throat- 
catching and be-pommelling. The initiative of the Festival was 
taken, it appears, by Herren Bumke, Phillip, and Thadewald, 
Whereupon it was said by those who did not take the initiative— 
“ These are men of no name; worthy men and sterling musicians, 
doubtless; but not brilliant. Herren Bumke, Phillip, and Thade- 
wald, be pleased to remove your respectable individualities out of 
the way, and make room for those who do not require to be looked 
up in the Directory.” Hxeunt Herren Bumke, Phillip, and Thade- 
wald, feeling very small indeed; and enter a band of men with 
names, not having among them Herr Tausig, the pianist. But 
Herr Tausig was invited—nay, pressed to give his services to the 
honour of Beethoven. ‘‘ Come, O Tausig,” said the Committee 
with names,—‘ come, let us worship and bow down at the shrine 
of genius.” Did Herr Tausig gird up his loins and run? No. He 
thought of the living Tausig more than of the dead Beethoven, 
and tried to get out of the latter a means of honour to the former. 
“T, Tausig, the pianist, will make capital out of this matter. I 
will assert my power, advance my friends, and then do honour to 
Beethoven.” He tried it on :—‘ Gentlemen of the Committee with 





names, I will join you on one condition—Herr Richard Wagner 
must be sole conductor.” The Committee shook their illustrious 
heads derisively. ‘ Very well, gentlemen, then there is no Tausig 
for you; and I forward, moreover, my resignation as honorary 
member of your Tonkiinstler Verein.” Poor Beeth——, no; poor 
Tausig ! 

The scene changes to Vienna. 

Somebody or somebodies took the initiative of a Beethoven Fes- 
tival in the Austrian capital, under the very shadow of Beethoven’s 
tomb, where, if at all, the voice of squabbling should be hushed. 
These would have several conductors, and Herr Richard Wagner 
should be one of them, as became his position in the world o 
German music. So they called upon Herr Wagner; but the Prophet 
declined—said a Vienna paper —‘‘ with grateful appreciation of the 
honour done him.” This statement Herr Wagner could not 

brook. Was it to go forth to the world that he, Richard Wagner, 
had behaved like a gentleman, and shown himself amenable to the 
ordinary courtesies of life? Perish the thought!—else, where 
would be the difference between Richard Wagner and other men ? 
So the Prophet wrote to the Vienna papers :—‘‘ I never troubled to 
answer the Committee, but told a friend I should decline, who told 
somebody else.” Thus Herr Wagner cleared his character of the 
grave suspicion of doing a civil thing, and rehabilitated himself in 
the estimation of his friends. Herr Joachim was also invited to 
co-operate, and he, too, acted characteristically—that is to say, he 
wrote a polite reply ; but even Herr Joachim could not associate 
with some others to whom the committee's favour had been 
extended. Here are his words :— 


‘‘ Had, for instance, the direction of the concerts been confided 
to one of the local conductors of Vienna, I should not, on such 
an occasion, have cared about the greater or less amount of 
partiality I felt for one name or the other, but, simply, like a 
pilgrim inspired by a hearty wish to dispose my best offerings on 
the holy shrine, have quietly accommodated myself to existing 
arrangements, But the direction of the concerts has been confided to 
artists from other places and with strongly expressed tendencies, 
and, though I must confess that it would have been impossible to select 
more celebrated names, I cannot, unfortunately, shut iy eyes to the 
fact that, in my opinion, the picture of Beethoven’s sublim: and simple 
grandeur, which in plain moral majesty has gradually subjected the 
entire globe, is thereby disturbed. As, under such circumstances, it 
would be impossible for me to enter, heart and soul, into the joyous 
work, I am, doubtlessly, acting in the spirit of the honourable Com- 
mittee by keeping away from the Festival, in order not to interfere 
with the unanimous feeling of rejoicing.” 


All who know Herr Joachim must feel the pain involved in this 
refusal, and the strength of the motives which induced him so to 
act. But is it not pitiful that over the tomb of Beethoven there 
should be discord among those who profess to reverence his 
memory? Contending Italian factions have been known to cease 
their strife and kneel side by side, till the Host had passed ; when 
they rose and went at it again. Cannot our squabbling German 
friends take counsel by the lesson ? 

—o———. 

A’ last one of the operas of Richard Wagner has been pro- 

duced on the English stage. Judging from the scantiness 
of the attendance—the house was little more than half filled—the 
curiosity to hear it could not have been intense. The audience 
was in a great measure composed of professors of music, soi-disant 
amateur critics, their ancients and familiars. These, as a rule, 
are unprofitable customers. We remember seeing a letter from 
the publisher of a musical paper, requesting one of his contri- 
butors to discontinue a very remarkable series of original articles,— 
“ for,” said the publisher, ‘all our intellectual readers are on the 
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free list.” If the director of the Italian Opera Drury Lane 
ever chanced to see this letter, the first performance of Der 
Fliegende Hollinder, under the Italian title of L’Olandese Dunnato, 
may probably have brought it back tohis memory. The real pay- 
ing public kept away ; but the professors, &c., went to the theatre 
in shoals. They were all, like the music publisher's “ intellectual 
subscribers”’—on the free list. Their enthusiasm was wonderful, 
almost as wonderful as that of the daily papers on the Monday 
following, and almost as unaccountable, Wagner is now, if the 
audience of Saturday last may be accepted as arbiters of taste, 
safely installed among us. In the course of time we shall 
be alive to his transcendent merits, and impregnated with the 
truth of his ‘‘system”—a system which sets aside music as 
an absolute art, denies the generally accepted relations of keys 
to each other, and scoffs at independent, rythmical melody. 

So be it. If Wagnerism is truth we shall all find ourselves the 
wiser and the better for its adoption. But it should be clearly 
understood that the whole Wagner is not in the Fliegende 
Holliinder—nay, not the twentieth part of the whole Wagner. 
In Tannhduser there is more of him; in Lohengrin more still ; 
but itis not till we come to Tristan und Isolde that we behold the 
man and his system in their edifying completeness. Strange to 
say, we prefer the Fliegende Holliénder, which is both interesting 
and intelligible, to the ‘‘ whole Wagner,” which is neither interest- 
ing nor intelligible. Nevertheless, we urgently recommend 
Tristan und Isolde to the attention of our operatic managers ; 
it will form a strong and healthy contrast to the Sonnambula, 
the Trovatore, and other works, popular in spite of their simplicity. 
Once conquer Tristan— 


“ Sir Tristram was a champion doughty ”— 


and the Niebelungen follows as a matter of course. When 
we have swallowed the Niebelungen—then, and not till then—we 
shall have swallowed the whole Wagner. 

There is one little difficulty, however. To get up Tristan would 
alone occupy about a twelvemonth; so that two seasons of a 
London Italian Opera will have to be exclusively devoted to re- 
hearsals—not a single performance, under the circumstances, being 
possible. The subscription then must be—for rehearsals only. 

P.S.—At the second performance of L’Olandese, the professors , 
&c., again went in shoals, and the real paying public kept away. 
At the same time the work has many great beauties, and is 
admirably performed ; moreover its production is highly creditable 
to the management. 

—_—o—- 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


SaPeTE che cosa ha detto Pippo Pippi che ci vuole per 
giudicare la musica di Wagner? Nientemeno che “ lunght ¢ 
complicati studi; spirito educato sapientemente ; senso dell’ udito 
esercitato nelle sue varie manifestazioni; memoria molteplice per 
ben confrontare, e finalmente una specie di natura eclettica per 
saper discernere e gustare il bello negli stili (e anche ne’ pugnali ?) 
¢ nelle scuole disparate.” —C’ & da ringraziare ancora se per giudi- 
care la musica di Wagner non ci sia bisogno di aver studiato |’ 
astronomia, V'algebra, la geometria, l'ostetricia, e di aver una 
rendita di 50,000 lire . . . . ed i capelli lunghi! 





“‘ Pourquoi prolonger la querelle?” says Monsieur de Retz in 
Le Ménéstrel, referring to his little difference with ourselves. Ah! 
why indeed? We have not the smallest desire to do so, because, 
havin, chastised Monsieur de Retz once, we wish to forget all 
about him till he offends again. But he will not let us forget ; and, 
even in his last letter, there is a reminder of the famous twenty 

‘Ze Musical World,” says Monsieur de Retz, ‘ est 
Lapa me permette @avvir un avis different du sien.” Dear 
e 


Retz, curb the gambols of that lively imagination 





which suggested the Hansoms, and look soberly at actual 
facts. We shall never wax furious at your differing from our. 
selves, but rather rejoice as at a proof that we are right. What 
brought down upon you our lash was a garbled translation made 
to back up your own opinions. Don’t do it again, Monsieur de 
Retz, or, instead of visiting you with whips, we shall try the effect 
of scorpions. 

IN a recent number of the Economist appeared the following, 
apropos of one of the analytical programmes issued by the 
Philharmonic Society :— 

“ Weare in favour of analytical notices of the music performed at 
all concerts being distributed among the audience, but, very reluctantly, 
object to Mr. Macfarren’s opinions, valuable as they are, being so 
positively expressed as they were in the programme on this occasion. 
An analysis of a composition need not be, and in fact should not be, a 
criticism. The object of the writer of such a notice should be to point 
out the salient features of each work, its progress and plan of construc- 
tion, and leave the hearer to form his own opinion of the composition as 
awhole. Such an analysis assists the listeners in following the inten- 
tions of the composer, but a criticism, however just and impartial, is 
not required, and becomes objectionable when it is enthusiastic.” 





THE influence of war upon music has eg become apparent. 
They shout the ‘* Marseillaise” and ‘* Le Rhin Allemand,” in France 
ceaselessly ; while Germany retorts by vociferating every known 
sopg (Legion is the name) which “cracks up” the Fatherland. 
So far, there isno harm done. If the soldiers of William and 
Napoleon find their march to the grave relieved by such means, 
who will deny the poor fellows whatever consolation they may 
get out of it? But the war has estopped music of a different sort, 
elsewhere. ‘This is the centenary of Beethoven’s birth and Ger- 
many was preparing fétes in honour. Was preparing, mark 
ou; for the actual “is” preparations of another sort. Who 
Sor but that next September, when the Beethoven statue at 
Bonn should have lowered above a worshipping crowd, the stone 
may not bein as many pieces as ever was God Dagon 
before the Ark of Israel? Bombs are indiscriminating. 


BETWEEN the parts of the Royal Academy Concert, elsewhere 
reported, Professor Bennett addressed Mrs. Gladstone on behalf 
of the Committee, thanking her for a undertaking to distri- 
bute the rewards to the deserving students, and stating that he 
felt sure she would be glad to know that at no period in the 
history of the institution had there been so many students as at 
the present, and that the result of the examinations had been most 
satisfactory. He then proceeded to say with regard to the rewards 
themselves they were divided into “letters of special commenda- 
tion,” silver medals, bronze medals, books, and “letters of com- 
mendation.” The first named were given to students who, having 
already gained the highest prize that the Royal Academy bestows, 
cannot be rewarded otherwise than by a special letter of commen- 
dation from the Committee. 





A curious piece of patchwork must have been the ‘ Grand 
Requiem” proposed by Verdi to be written by no less than 
thirteen composers as a tribute to the memory of Rossini. The 
performance was not to take more than one hour and a half, thus 
allowing about seven minutes to each composer. No restriction 
of key or time was laid on any of them beyond the obligation 
of “ beginning and ending in the initial key” (whatever that may 
mean). The following were the expected contributors to this 
strange work baac-teoe Bazzini, Pedrotti, Cagnoni, Ricci, Nini, 
Boucheron, Coccia, Gaspari, Platancia, Petrella, Mabellini, and 
Verdi. Whether it was ever completed or ever performed we are 
unable to say. * 


Die Walkiire has been completely “ snufted out,” to usea homely but 
expressive form of speech, by the war. But the public at Munich 
had had enough of it, even before the outbreak of hostilities. Of 
course the Wagnerites will attribute exclusively to the war the want of in- 
terest shown for this last effusion from the bipenned Prophet of Lucerne. 
To them, at any rate, the war will prove useful, as it will furnish an 











* It was completed, performed, and laid on the shelf,—A. S, S. 
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excuse for the non-success of Die Walkiire.—A quelque chose malheur 
est bon. The artists, no doubt, are as tired of the work as the public, 
only they are not so anxious for its withdrawal, because itis for them 
a very generous milch cow. Mdlle. Kindermann and Herr Stehle 
receive five hundred florins every time they play in it, and the other 
leading artists two hundred florins each. Surely these are what Horace 
would call “ Attalice conditiones.” Would that we could speak as 
favourably of all the new-fangled terms employed by Herr R. Wagner 
in his operas as the singers can of the terms they obtain for appearing 
in those operas. 


—)—— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

We had unintentionally overlooked the concert given by Madlle. 
Sedlatzek on the 15th ult., whereat the bénéficiaire sang, in excellent 
style, Engel’s ‘‘La Rosa,’ Adler’s “ Voglein wo hin so schnell,” 
Virginia Gabriel’s “Bery,” and, with Mdme. Lancia, Donizetti’s «A 
figlia incanta.” All Mdlle. Sedlatzek’s efforts were well received; and 
the concert, as a whole, gave much satisfaction. Mr. Emile Berger 
was the conductor. 

Miss Emma Wixptsn’s concert, on the 15th ult., was distinguished, 
most of all, by her playing of the introduction and andante from 
Beethoven’s Sonata Jathetique, Osborne's duet, “Les Huguenots” 
(with Mdme. Ward), and several selections of less importance. That 
Miss Wildish is a clever and rising painist those who noticed her 
facility and intelligence in different styles could not have the smallest 
doubt. 

A svccessFuL inaugural meeting of the Bow and Bromley 
Institute was held last week in the recently built room over the Bow 
Railway Station. Mr. Samuda, M.P., was in the chair. ‘The musical 
arrangements, under the management of Mr. W. J. Fielding, were 
most ably conducted. The glees, ‘‘ My Love’s like the Red Rose,” 
‘The Chafers,” ‘“‘ The Chough and Crow,” and ‘“* Come, boys, drink,” 
were excellently sung. Mr. Chaplin Henry’s song, ‘‘ Homeward 
bound” and Mr. Fielding’s “ Birth of St. Patrick” were deservedly 
encored; whilst Miss Palmer’s ‘“ Rescued,’ Mr. Cummings’ “ Tri 
ping through the Meadow,” and Miss Wells’s “ Old Cottage Clock,” 
were all in good taste and highly applauded. Mr. Joyce Fielding was 
an efficient accompanist; but the special favourite of the evening ap- 
peared to be Miss Amy Weddle, who, for her playing of a grand 
fantasia, and “ La danse des Fées,” received quite an ovation. 

A concert was given in St. James’s Hall on Monday week, in aid 
of the funds of St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, Leicester 
Square. The artists were Mesdames Dunord, Banks, Crellin-Pyne, 
Baxter, Faullo, Deck, Della Motte, Crevelli, Casselli; Messrs. Jules 
Lefort, Urio, Belotti, Deck, and Montebelli, vocalists; Mdlle. De Bono, 
Chevalier De Kontski, Herr Oberthiir, M. Paque, and Herr Ganz, 
instrumentalists. Miss Banks sang “ Ah, my heart is weary !” (Kate 
Ward) and “The Faithful Echo” (Ganz). Madame Dunord gave 
“L’Enchantress” (De Kontski), and (with Signor Urio) Verdi’s 
‘« Miserere,” in excellent style. Madame Baxter sang ‘‘ Quando a te 
lieta” (Gounod), accompanied by M. Paque; Madame I'aullo gave 
“*O mio Fernando” (Verdi); Signor Urio sang the tenor romanza from 
Faust; Malle. De Bono played a solo for violin (Vieuxtemps), and 
Chevalier De Kontski a fantasia of his own. Herr Oberthiir’s solo for 
harp was much applauded, as was M. Paque’s fantasia for violoncello 
The audience was large. 

Tue pianoforte recitals given by Miss Kate Roberts are always 
interesting, and attract considerable attention both on account of the 
selection of musie and the way in which she executes every number. 
The last recital was no less attractive than the previous ones, and drew 
together a numerous audience. The principal features were Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in E flat, Bach’s Concerto in C minor for two pianofortes, 
Mendelssohn's Rondo Capricioso, Chopin’s Polonaise, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, and Handel's Hornpipe. The quartet of Schumann is one 
of those compositions which makes large demands on the executive 
skill of a pianist, and can only be done justice to by an artist de la 
premiére force. It is, however, one of Schumann’s best appreciated 
compositions, and, well performed, cannot fail in producing a favour- 
able impression. ‘The scherzo, as well as the other movements, was 
done full justice to by Miss Kate Roberts and her able coadjutors— 
Herr Wilner (violin), Mr, Ellis Roberts's (viola), and Mr, E. Howell 
(violoncello).; Miss Kate Roberts's performance of Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Capricioso is too well known and admired to need comment. The 
introduction of Handel’s «‘Gigue” or “Hornpipe,” was, however, a 
novelty, and received especial attention. Miss Kate Roberts was called 
_—_ to repeat it, so charmingly was it rendered. In Bach’s concerto 
Miss Roberts was joined by Mr. A. Barth as pianist, and Mr. Reynolds 
as contra-bassist. Miss Ellen Glanville contributed some vocal music, 
which agreeably varied the proceedings, 


A MORNING CONCERT was given in the Hanover Square Rooms on 
ithe 15th inst., by Herr Ferdinard Ludwig, a pianist whose pretensions 
lie in the direction of classical music. Herr Ludwig played first, Beet- 
‘hoven’s Sonata in D major (Op. 10), doing so in a style which showed 
him to be an able excutant,.as well as a conscientious and intelligent 
‘artist. He was loudly applauded, not with conventional applause but with 
‘the genuine article, which, when found, there is no mistaking. Herr 
Ludwig also distinguished himself in an Andante Religioso for 
_soprano voice, violoncello (Herr Daubert), harp (Mr. Chatterton), and 
piano. The composition, a very pleasing one, was ably rendered ; 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, doing every justice to the vocal solo. A selec- 
tian of smaller pieces by Schumann, Mendelssohn, &c., was next per- 
formed by the concert-giver, the result being to convince his audience 
that a pianist of no mean rank had appeared before them. _ Besides the 
artists already named Herr Ludwig was assisted by Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Miss Alice Fairman, and Mr. Lewis Thomas; each of whom materi- 
ally promoted the success of the concert. 

opiates 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


Miss Fanny Holland’s first benefit at the Gallery of [lustration took 
place on the evenings of Tuesday and Wednesday, when her admirers 
assembled in large numbers, The pregame consisted of Ages Ago, a 
new operetta, The Bold Recruit, by Mr. F.. Clay, and Mr, Corney Grain’s 
« Musical Sketch. ” So much has been already said about the admirable 
performances at this popular place of entertainment that we have only to 
state now that Ages Ago had all the merits of pen representations ; 
that The Bold Reervit was received with much favour and is likely to 
prove attractive, and that the applause bestowed upon Miss Holland 
must have been as gratifying to her asthe acknowledgment of her 
merits undoubtedly was to her numerous admirers. 

ae eee 
REVIEWS. 

The reviewer's pen may have been idle through the crush of the 
season now drawing to an end, but composers and publishers know no 
rest. Like Tennyson’s “ Brook,” they “ go on for ever ;” and we must 
either marvel at the faith displayed in an omnivorous musical appetite, 
or the appetite itself which can absorb so much that is worth so little. 
From the pile of new works before us we select for immediate notice a 
batch of songs, most of them capable of being easily dealt with, and, 
therefore, such as become the present high temperature, both for critic 
and reader. 

‘‘Oh, meet me at the stile’ (a very slight variation upon “ Meet me 
in the lane”) is a simple and correctly-written ballad by Richard 
Fletcher, who publishes it at 10, Winsley Street. There is really 
nothing more to be said about the work, save that the verses are, here 
and there, of doubtful quality. Why, for example, does the poet talk 
of hours melting “as the rain?” when ‘as the snow” would have 
been more correct. But—we beg pardon—‘ rain” rhymes with the 
last syllable of “ again,” and poetry is exigéante, “‘ My Native Land” 
(C. Lonsdale), a song by Dr. Ferdinand Rahles, has the true ring of 
nationality about it, a bold and fluent melody being especially notice- 
able. We must, nevertheless, object to the heterogeneous character of 
the accompaniment, which boasts of three different styles in each verse. 
By-the-bye, British hotel-keepers should combine for the gratis distri- 
bution of copies. Let them mark this sentiment :— 

‘My native land, my native land, 

I love, I love but thee, 

In other lands I will not dwell 
Nor other countries see. 

I care no more for sunny France 
Nor any distant shore, 

My boast shall be my British home, 
The land which I adore.” 

Where is “ mine host” who does not believe that these verses do 
equal honour to the poet's head and heart, especially at the beginning 
of the touring season. It is to be hoped, however, that the fraternity 
will not count too much upon the influence of Dr. Rahles’s song, and 
postpone that long-delayed reduction in the price of claret. 

Miss Virginia Gabriel is, as usual, a diligent contributor to our stock 
of ballads. In her ‘‘Desirée” (Chappell & Co.) She had to contend 
with verses not of the most lyrical sort; and the result is far from 
happy. Moreover, both melody and accompaniment are commonplace. 
“Cleansing Fires” (Cramer & Co.) has often been sung by Mr. Santley ; 
and its character is, therefore, known. We may say, nevertheless, 
that the song does Miss Gabriel very great credit; and if favour be 
secured by worth, will take a high place in public esteem. ‘Sowing 
and Reaping” (Chappell & Co.), a sacred song of somewhat original 
construction, though presenting no originality of theme, will find many 
admirers, by whom an instance of consecutive octaves which occurs in 





each verse, is not likely to be regarded as of much importance. 
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blemishes, however, occur frequently in Miss Gabriel’s music, and 
should be guarded against. Mr. J. L. Molloy’s song * The Wandering 
Jew” (Boosey & Co.) is more remarkable for Mr, C. L. Kenney’s 

werful verses than for anything else. The music is an obvious 
imitation of Schubert; and all its effects are echoes, more or less faint, 
of what the great German-song composer has made familiar. But Mr. 
Molloy should be credited with having chosen a noble model; and 
followed it closely enough to prove that, if not an original writer, he is 
the next best thing—a good imitator. “There was a Rose” (Duff & 
Stewart) presents an excellent example of Mr. Berthold Tours’s 
peculiar style and skill. We like its melody and general construction 
very much; but not Mr. Tours’s fondness for roaming about in search 
of keys. His use of the minor seventh is incessant, and the effect is as 
though one had got into a labyrinth without the convenient ball of 
thread which serves asa guide out again. Mr. Tours is a musician of 
ability, and, we are sure, has no need to shelter weakness behind a 
cloud of chromatics. ‘The words are mystical and, sometimes, awk- 
ward; as when the poet says :— 

“ The world could never tear it, love, 
That gem of gems from me ” 

—we know, of course, what he means, but the form which conveys the 
idea is an extremely queer one. 

“The Bright Sun is Shining” (Weeks & Co.), by Catherine Few, 
has the merit of timeliness, and is, undoubtedly, a well-meant, not 
altogether unsuccessful, effort. But what may be the fair composcr’s 
reason for writing D, C,in the melody, against C, B flat, in the bass; 
Anybody able to produce a song so generally correct must have a 
motive when comwmitting such an offence, and we are lost in wonder at 
its nature. Perhaps, however, the printer is to blame and not the com- 
poser. “Sibyl” has written two songs, “ Up-hill,” and “ When lam 
dead, dearest” (Weekes & Co.). The first is a sort of dialogue 
between a traveller and an unimpersonal responder; the traveller 
asking, among other things, the superfluous question, ‘* Does the day's 
journey take the whole long day?” “Sibyl’s” music is of such a 
quality that we cannot waste time upon it. She should submit it toa 
corrector who knows what are the accepted rules of composition. This 
course she apparently took with “When I am dead, my dearest,” a 
song so good and so well written that we can hardly imagine it as 
coming from the same hand. The subject is mournful, but to those 
who see in this no objection, “ Sibyl’s best effort will prove acceptable. 
Herr Reichardt’s new song, “I love, and I am loved” (Duff & Stewart), 
is written in the composer’s well-known style, and equally deserves 
popularity with the best of his previous effusions. In construction it is 
somewhat elaborate, but there is an appropriate meaning belonging to 
every distinctive feature, while in point of difficulty nothing stands in 
the way of general use. The original French verses have been trans- 
lated by Mr. J. V. Bridgeman with his customary care and success. 
“ Fire-side Dreams” (Cramer & Co.), Herr Reyloff’s latest song, has 
been rendered familiar by Signor Foli, and we need not enter into 
details about it. Enough that the music is not much to our liking, 
and that the words, if they teach anything, hold up second iage 
as the best consolation for afflicted widowers, which may, or may not, 
true. Mr. C. H. Couldery’s song, “ Come, May, with all thy flowers” 
(Lamborn Cock & Co.), isa lively and pretty effusion, appropriate to 
the season it invokes, and, therefore, likely to have a favourable recep- 
tion. There is nothing particularly original in its melody or accompani- 
ments, but the qualities we have named go a great way. Another 
song by the same composer, “Oh, Charity, blest Gift of Heaven” 
(Lamborn Cock & Co.), supplies another example of Mr. Couldery'’s 
ability, and, with its companion, deserves the favourable notice of those 
who would encourage efforts worth encouragement. 

“Tl twine for thee a wreath of flowers” (Ashdown & Parry) is a 
setting of Lord Byron’s well-known words, by Robert Hilton, a member 
of the Salisbury Cathedral choir. Asa rule he does well who expects 
little of anything from cathedrals, especially of anything good in music. 
The song before us makes no great pretensions, and is exactly what 
4 singer might purvey for himself who has to meet the requirements 
of a dinner connection, Of its kind, however, it isa good thing. 
The melody is pleasant, if not striking, and the unassuming 
accompaniments claim the merit of correctness. ‘On the Crest of 
the Green Wave dancing” (Chappell & Co.) is a spirited song by 
W. §. Rockstro, written with freedom and effect, while not un- 
suggestive of previous effusions upon the same attractive subject. The 
words present rather a curious jumble. In the first verse we have a 
sketch of the fisher-boy “ drenched by the angry sea, and numbed by 
the pitiless cold.” In the second verse the boat comes to the front and 
the poet says of it :— 


“The saucy craft sits laughing, 
As though she would fain implore 
Oh here let me ride, on the full spring tide, 
And be tossed by the foam no more.” 





The idea of a“ saucy” craft sitting and laughing out a prayer to 
rot under the pier head is certainly original. The third verse brings 
forward the boy again; and, assuring us that he is destined to be 
drowned, offers up a prayer for his ultimate safety in the Great Har- 
bour above. But the singers of songs are not, usually, particular 
about their words, and, Mr. Rockstro’s music being what what we 
have described, there is no reason why “The Crest of the Green 
Wave” should not be lifted into popular favour. A ballad by the same 
composer, “ He’s none to love but me” (Chappell & Co.) may claim 
the credit of being a true ballad alike for the narrative embodied and 
the simplicity of the music, Mr. Rockstro has been content to write 
an unpretending folks-tune, leaving the singer to make his own effect ; 
this being we need not say, an essential feature in all such compositions. 
The subject illustrates filial devotion exemplified by a young lady who 
refuses to marry while her “ dear old Dad” survives ; and who, when 
at last “in bridal raiment clad” resolves not to go far from his grave ; 
all which is very touching and laudable, though as a general rule, it 
might prove slightly inconvenient. 

“ The Star’s Message ” (Chappell & Co.), by Berthold Tours, has a 
familiar though fanciful subject. It represents a mother rocking her 
fatherless child to sleep, and singing of the message conveyed from 
heaven by a star which shines upon the cradle. ‘There is much scope 
in the verses for effective writing, and Mr. Tours has taken advantage 
of it after his fashion. We are disposed to think, however, that music 
less obviously striving to make an impression would be more in keep- 
ing, especially as those passages where simplicity is apparent—the 
refrain, ‘‘ Sleep thee, baby,” for example—are undoubtedly the best. 
But the song is, after all, far above the average in point of merit, and 
deserves corresponding attention. Six melodies for the piano (Cramer 
& Co.), by T. M. Mudie, complete a set of twelve, the first six of which 
we noticed some time back. It has often been our agreeable task to 
point out the elegance with which Mr. Mudie writes, the fluent, Haydn- 
ish character of his melodies, and the scholarly finish that distin- 
guishes all he does. ‘I'hese qualities are apparent in the works now 
before us, and entitle them to the favourable regard of every 
intelligent amateur. ‘To give an adequate criticism of each melody 
would take up more space than we can afford, and it must suffice to 
mention two or three which strike us as particularly noteworthy. 
These are a Scherzo in G minor, full of lightness and grace; a Pro- 
cessional March in B flat major, characterized by great dignity and 
breadth; and a Barcarolle in G@ major, which ought to become a 
favourite with all amateur pianists whose taste rises above the ordinary 
morceau de salon. Mr. Mudie does well to write such music as a set-off, 
in some degree, against the twaddle of mere “ pot-boilers.” 

A set of waltzes—* Dreamland” (Laflour & Son), is the work of G. 
Reading, and has been, the title-page informs us, *‘ Entered Statrs’ Nall,” 
which mysterious announcement we do not pretend to explain. The 
same title-page also shows a lady reclining in an easy chair, and gazin 
steadfastly at the ceiling; near which three angels, much encumbe 
by wings and robes, are kneeling on a slice of London fog, playing the 
primitive harps supposed to be affected in heaven. We presume the 
angels are playing Mr. Reading’s waltzes; if so, we can only say that 
the fact does not add, in our estimation, to the charm of their celestial 
company. ‘O Charity, best giit of Heaven” (Lamborn Cock & Co.), 
by Claudius H. Couldery, shows considerable feeling and taste, The 
words are excellent, and the song, as a whole, meets with our entire 
approval. Another by the same composer, “ Come, May, with all th 
flowers” (Lamborn Cock & Co.), deserves equal commendation. It 
is pretty, graceful, and appropriate as regards the music; while the 
verses are of more than average merit. 

We havea curious title in a “ Welsh Wanderer’s Lullaby ” (R. W. 
Ollivier), by G. L. E. Raggett, and our first impulse is to ask why a 
Welsh wanderer? and why a lullaby? To the first question we get no 
answer, but the second is met by the fact that a wakeful baby ina 
‘leafy lair” has to be soothed to slumber. The music is pleasing, 
though the accompaniment is heavy. Miss Elizabeth D. Cross is the 
authoress of some verses entitled “Lay me beneath the grass” 

Boosey & Co.), to which Mrs. G. Holman Andrews has set music. 

e must congratulate both ladies upon their work, about which there 
is nothing logubrious or morbid, such as the title might indicate. 
Given with taste and expression the song would not fail to make a 
considerable effect. : 

Dr. Ferdinand Rahles has our thanks for his pianoforte arrangement 
of the Fandango in Le Nozze di Figaro, a charming example of dance 
music, till lately cut out of the opera to its manifest advantage. Dr. 
Rahles has done his work well, and presented those lovers of the piano 
who also love Mozart with an opportunity of gratifying both preferences, 
Mr. Brinley Richarde’ fantasia, “ Ireland,” (Chappell & Co.), is a tran- 
scription of “ The last Rose of Summer” and ‘‘ St. Patrick's Day,” done 
in the free and showy style which makes the transcriber so fi q 
The piece requires considerable executive power, but when w 
it is und effective, An autumn song, “ When the days draw in 
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again ” (Chappell & Co.), displays to advantage the ability of a com- 
poser, Mr. Samuel Reay, whose skill has long been recognized. A more 
charming song we have rarely met with. The melody isa perfect thing 
of its kind, and the accompaniment, though simple, everywhere reveals 
the hand of a musician. We can give the autumn song a hearty and 
unqualified approval. Mr. George Barker's “ Dora” (Chappell & Co.) 
hardly comes up to the same mark. Its phrases are more commonplace ; 
and the whole is less striking. Nevertheless, it has merit, and those 
who can imitate the brogue of the Green Isle will welcome the song. 
Schubert's ‘‘ Gute Nacht” (Chappell & Co.), with German and Eng- 
lish words, has been added to the publishers’ répertoire of the Monday 
Popular Concerts. We need not write a line in its praise, such music 
pleading its own cause with sufficient eloquence. Let those who do 
not know the song buy it. 
— 
WAIFS. 


The following gentlemen have been elected Directors of the Philhar- 
monic Society for the ensuing season :—Messrs. G. F. Anderson, J. B 
Chatterton, J. T. Calkin, Ferrari, J. McMurdie, Williams, F. B. Jewson, 


The first secretary of the late Prussian Embassy to Paris is a nephew 
of the famous danseuse, Taglioni, whose name he bears. 


A grand international musical festival is to take place at Antwerp 
next April should events permit. 

M. de Lauzitres has undertaken the translation of M. Flotow’s 
L’ Ombre into Italian. 

M. Pierre Dupont, perhaps the greatest French song writer since 
Béranger,* has just died at Lyons. 


The agent of Mr. Max Maretzek is said to be in Paris organizing an 
opera troupe for New York. Report talks of 150 engagements already 
made, Why not 1,500 at once, and have done with it ? 


L’ Europe Musicale announces that Malle. Sessi has returned to Paris 
from Covent Garden, “ou elle a été trés-fétée trois mois durant.” Has 
she, indeed ! 

The French War Minister allowed the young men of the Conserva- 
toire de Musique fourteen days before joining the reserve, in order that 
the Concours may take place as usual. 


A French paper says that the marriage of Mdlle. Reboux will not 
interfere with her public career. Her husband, we are informed, 
resides at Cardiff. 

The friends of Dr. Spark, of Leeds, will be pleased to hear that he 
has returned to England, after his lengthened ramble among the 
organists of Germany. Dr. Spark was compelled to come back via 
Hamburg, not being allowed to cross the French frontier. 


La Comedie informs us that Mdlle. Nilsson has received at Drury 
Lane 3,760 francs (£150) per night, the highest sum ever given to an 
artist, Jenny Lind excepted. We compliment La Comedie on its lively 
imagination. 

In the year 1865 Rossini wrote to the reporter on the bill relating 
to mechanical musical instruments, which passed the French Chamber 
by a large majority, a letter in which he said he felt great pleasure in 
hearing airs of his composition played by the instruments against 
which the bill was directed. 


The Comite des Etudes Musicales, in connection with the Paris 
Conservatoire, have published a very flattering report on Signor Bot- 
tesini’s Method for Double Bass. They give, without reserve, their 
approbation “to this conscientious work of an eminent artist.” The 
report is signed by MM. Auber, Ambroise Thomas, and Victor Massé, 
among others. 


Miss Clara Gottschalk, sister of the late lamented pianist and com- 
os2r, L. M. Gottschalk, intends to publish, aided by Monsieur R. N. 
padero, of Havana, a composer of great talent and friend of her late 
brother, all the posthumous works of the celebrated artist. The family 
state that they recognize no edition whatever of the posthumous works 
except that issued by themselves, 

Is a man mad because he loves Scotch music and the bagpipe? We 
should scarcely expect to be answered affirmatively by a jury North of 
Tweed ; but an Edinburgh Court lately pronounced against the will of 
a certain Maxwell Stewart. His testament was of a strange character. 
All young women of seventeen on the lands of Carnoch were to receive 
acertainsum. The estate of Lochnagar, in New South Wales, was to 
be applied for the encouragement of Scotch music, especially reels and 
strathspeys, and the music published by Neil Gow & Sons; and a 
protessor of Scotch music was to teach the violin and the music of that 





*A greater than ever was Béranger, because more healthy in sentiment and 
more universal in sympathy.—D, P, 





firm, in the parish of Inverkip. The equilibrium of evidence would 
perhaps have puzzled the Scotch jury ; but one fact made the scale of 
Lochnagar’s sanity kick the beam. Maxwell Stuart used to throw open 
his window every Sunday morning and play the fiddle while people 
passed to church. ‘That was enough for the twelve good Sabbatarians 
and true. Stewart might be compos menijs, and yet love areel; might 
kiss a farm-wench, and live like a beggar-man ; “ play the fiddle o’ the 
Sabbath” !—that was decisive. The jury found he had been as mad 
as a March hare. 


The subjoined letter, apropos of the “ Marseillaise,” was published 
in the Daily Telegraph of Tuesday :— 

‘‘Sir,—Have the kindness to inform your Paris correspondent and your 
readers that the melody of the ‘‘ Marseillaise”’ is German holy music, found 
in an old church of the German village Holgheim, to which the French 
adapted only their words.—Yours, &c., G. 

uly, 23. 

The scene in the Champs Elysées, with the rival open air concerts, 
singing the “ Chant du Départ” against “ Mourir pour la Patrie,” on 
Sunday night, was one of extraordinary excitement; but let me note a 
curious fact, as applicable to the pins and the maps as to street singing— 
nobody knows the “ Marseillaise,” just as nobody can make out the line 
of campaign. The tenor at the Alcazar broke down a night or two ago 
at the second verse, and there were none present who could put him 
right. The first verse and the last only trickle easy to men’s lips, 
Everybody can sing ‘*‘ Amour sacré de la Patrie "—but how many un- 
derstand the reference to Bullier in Rouget de Lisle’s verses ? 

The “ Rhin Allemand ” was to be sung last Tuesday evening in Paris 
with much pomp and circumstance. It appears that at the time these 
verses were composed every oné was talking of Becker’s lines, which 
were read out in presence of a select company, at Madame Emile de 
Girardin’s house. “ You should answer that ode,” said the hostess, 
turning to Alfred de Musset, who immediately lighted a cigar and 
retired to the garden. Before the cigar was finished he came back 
with his now celebrated reply, which was warmly applauded by the 
assembled Jitérateurs. In those days M. Buloz, of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, to whom all Alfred de Musset’s efforts belonged by contract, 
was afraid of awaking German susceptibility and losing subscribers ; so 
he printed “Le Rhin Allemand” in a review with a very limited cir- 
culation, 

On one occasion last year Madame Adelina Patti was announced to 
appear in the Figlia del Reggimento, but after the doors were opened 
and the audience had begun to arrive, notices were posted that Madame 
Patti was suffering from severe hoarseness, and unable to sing. Another 
opera was substituted. It was trying after paying fancy prices to hear 
Patti in the Gaza Ladra or Figlia to be put off with the everlasting 
Trovatore ; but the charming singer’s many admirers were, at least, 
consoled to learn that her repeated attacks of illness had not been of 
an alarming kind. The severe hoarseness which prevented her from 
appearing at Covent Garden had not disabled her from singing at 
Marlborough House on the same evening, where, it was said, she never 
warbled more enchantingly. 

SrocxnHotm.—Meyerbeer’s Dinorah was produced here for the first 
a. a week ago. Mad. Michaéli was highly applauded as the 

eroine, 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Boossy & Co.—‘ Notturne,” for the Piano, by Joseph McKewan, 

Rozert Cocks & Co.—t Two Spirits plumed their wings,” by Anne Fricker; “If a 
man does his duty,” by J. L. Hatton; “ Teach me, white Swan, thy Lay,” by 
Alfred B. Burrington. 

Lamborn Cock & Co.—Two Epitaphs, by Herrick (as one composition) for three 
equal voices, by J. McMurdie, Mus. B. 








Adbertisements. 


THE VOICE oe SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


Seat i the throat, 
HAs maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
establish its great virtues. 
‘0 be obtained of all Whole- 








Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, full 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it, 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 
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MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 


C. M. Von Wezer have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 


Poetry by s.d 
LITTLE WILLIE eco ose nee sone Ss ee LOUISA GRAY id ae 
NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER... _.,. Joun Oxenrorp wo 3 0 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by Madame Adelina Patti) ..  ... ne awe BO 
THE PARTING (La Partenza eee eco +» WELLINGTON GuERNSEY 3 0 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) ITattan Worps wo 3S @ 
SIGHING FOR THEE... 4. as «+ eee ~WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 0 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 
SOME) we ave nse sree = nee nee wee, «0S THOMAS MOORE im 2 @ 
Se ART MINE (composed for Clara 
01 oo ee eee ove eco ose +» WELLINGTON GUEBN: 
ROCK te TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith oni 
Wynne's great ballad) eed ote we + FLorence Percy «ww 8 6 
And the Answer to it. 
WHY ART THOU SADDENED? ... ove + WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 0 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“THEY NAMED HER NAME BEFORE MB,” 
BALLAD. 
Composed by FREDERIC PENNA. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Now ready, with English Words, 
SWEDISH AIRS, 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


No. 1.—-YOUTH. 
(“ON MOMENTS OF YOUTH FONDLY DREAMING.") 


No. 2.-THE ROSES. 
(“WHEN THE MORN IS BREAKING.") 


No. 3—-THE BALL. 
(“ COME, THOU FAIR-HAIRED BEAUTY." 
Price 1s, 6d, each, 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, with English Words, 
DRINKING SONG OF HAMLET, 


“OH WINE! COME DRIVE AWAY THE 
SADNESS.” 


Sung by Mr. SANTLEY, with great suceess, in the Opera of ‘‘ HAMLET." 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“LITTLE WILLIE.” 
. LL WILLIE.” By Jutzs Beyepior. Sung 
with distinguished success by 


MISS EDITH WYNNE, 
at Mr. Benedict's Concert, is published, price 3s., by 
Dounoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





Just Published, 


“TI FIND OUT WHOM I LOVE,” 
SONG. 
Words (by permission) from 
“THE YOUNG LADIES OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 
Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
Price 3s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES BY A. GOLLMICK, 





“MERRY THOUGHTS.” Morceau de salon ¥ << o 648, 
“ADELINE.” Pensée ., as “ va as ee oe ee oo 98. 
“BELLE HUMEUR.” Pitce in aa Aa . 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
SUNG BY MISS BANKS, 
“ONE MORNING, OH! SO EARLY,” 
SONG. 
The words from ‘“ Mopsa the Fairy,” by JEAN INGELOW (by permission). 
The Music by CHRISTABEL. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“THE REJECTED FLOWER,” 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Mrs. BRUCE. 
The Music by DEWDROP. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


TARANTELLE, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par PAUL SEMLER. 


Prix 3s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
TWO SONGS BY MARIA HAYES. 


No. 1. “I'M WEARY WAITING” .. os 4 - «a 
» 2. “INVITATION” (Barcarolle).. ws es Be 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
NEW SONG, 
“TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E. CORNER. 
The Music by ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 


London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 





Just Published, 


HREE SHORT PIECES for the ORGAN. Set 3. 


By Epwarp J. Hopxrys, Reduced price, 1s. 6d. 
THREE CHANT TE DEUMS, in A, A, and G, with explanatory preface. Price 


3d. each. 
BENEDICTUS in A, in simple chant form, for voices in unison, with a varied 


instrumental accompaniment. Price 14d. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW SONG BY 
MADAME LA BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


“Sp xi WSS a 
(Dansons—Valse Chantée, ) 
Composée pour Motte. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
PAR 
Madame la Baronne W. de ROTHSCHILD, 
Price 5s. e 
(Edition de Heugel & Cie., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published 


“A SUMMER SONG,” 
NOCTURNE, FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By HENRY WALTON. 
Price 3s. 
London; Dvuyoaw Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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sYDN EY SMITHS 


FOUR 
Hew Pieces. 


FAUST. 


Fantasia on Gounod’s Opera. 








(By kind permission of Messrs. Chappell & Co.) 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





THOUGHTS OF HOME. 


Pensée Maritime. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





I LOMBARDI. 


Fantasia on Verdi's Opera. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 





COQUETTERIE. 


Caprice Brillant. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





CAMPANA’S 
NEW OPERA, 


ESMERALDA, 


PERFORMED AT 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS. 





All the favourite Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., 
sung by Mdlles. Patti, Scalchi, Signors Graziani 
and Naudin, are now published. 


ALSO, . 


The Full Score - 25 
All the Favourite Airs, by F. ‘Nava 5 
W. S. Rockstro’s Gipsy Rondo- 

‘ i Bolero - 
Brindisi - 

” " Grand Fantasia - 
Kuhe’s Grand Fantasia - 
Brinley Richards’ Bolero - 
Goodban’'s Fantasia ue 


Rimbault’s Gems of “ Esmeralda,” 
easily arranged -each 2 0 
No. 1. The Bolero. | No. 3. The Quartet. 
» 2 The Brindisi. | ,, 4. The Grand Duet. 


Dan Godfrey's Esmeralda Galop - 3 0 


” ” 


Daoaodoodcooco?c’s 





A QUADRILLE AND WALTZ 
By DAN GODFREY are in the press. 





CHAPPHLL & CoO.,, 
50, New Bond Street, London. 
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BOOSEY 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


& CO.’S 








ORKS FOR THE ORGAN. 


HENRY SMART'S ee Twelve New Pieces of Various iad 
inds . eee ose 
HENRY SMART" 8 ORGAN ‘STUDENT. “Twelve Pieces for Practice 
of the Pedal Obbligato.... a 8 6 
HENRY SMART'S FIFTY INTERLUDES and PRELUDES uw & ¢@ 
HENRY SMART'S CHORAL BOOK, a Collection of Hymn Tunes 
harmonized in various ways, with Independent Organ Accompani- 
ment. ‘ Indispensable to all students, "—Musical ‘Standard. o- 5 0 
J.L, HATTON’S a ate te a a se of New and Original 
Compositions ove ove ove 
HESSE’S ORGAN-BOOK, in two vole, 6s. each, or one vol., boards, 
12s. This book, containing 53 Compositions, includes all Hesse’s 
Principal Works. 


JULIUS ANDRE’S ORGAN-BOOK. 59 of his best Pieces. «- 6 0 

WELY’S OFFERTORIES FOR THE ORGAN. eal 35. Six 
Books in one vol. .. 6 0 

J. T. STONES ORGAN- BOOK, ai an arrangement of 18 Classteal 
Compositions ose ooo ove ove oe oe «w-» 6 0 





EETHOVEN’S SONATAS complete in 7 numbers of 
BOOSEY'’S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s each. 

46. SONATAS, Op. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and Op. 7. 
41. eaear Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 3—Op. 13, and Op. 14, Nos. 1 and 2. 
48. SONATAS, Op. 22—Op. 26—Op. 27, No. 1 (Moonlight), and Op. 27, No. 2. 
49, SONATAS. Op. 28 (Pastorale), and Op. 31, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
60. SONATAS, Op. 49, Nos. land 2. Op. '53—Up. 54 (Apassionata), and Op. 57. 
51. SONATAS, Op. 73—Op. 79 (Caracteristique)—Op. 81—Op, 90, and Op, 101. 
52, SONATAS, Op. 106—Op. 109—Op. 110, and Op. 111. 


Complete in one volume, 7s. 6d. 


OZART’S SONATAS complete in 5 numbers of 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. | 1s. each 
SONATAS, Nos, 1 (Fantasia and Sonata), 2, 3. 
130. SONATAS’ Nos. 4, 5, 6,7. 
131, SONATAS, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
132, SONATAS, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
133. SONATAS, Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19. 


Complete in one volume, 5s. 


CHUBERT’S SONATAS, complete in four numbers of 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. ls. each. 
134. SONATAS, No. 1 (Op. 42.) No. 2 (Op. 53.) 
135. SONATAS, No. 3 (Op. 120.) No, 4(Op. 122.) No. 5 (Op. 143.) 
136. SONATAS, No. 6 (Op. -" No, 7 (Op. 164.) No, 8. 

137, SONATAS, Nos 9 and 1 


Complete in one volume, 4s. 6d. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING OPERAS FOR PIANO- 
FORTE, in the MUSICAL CABINET, have a larger circulation throughout 
Europe and America than any other Editions. Each Book conane from 48 to 80 
pages, including Overtures, 














FIGARO GRAND DUCHESS 
Henny Ft - DIABLE FIDELIO* 
DON JU BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 


SONNAMBULA 


LUGREZIA BORGIA 
BALLO a A 
AT 


DER FREISCHUTZ 


CRISPINO E LA COMARE TRAV 

TROVATORE MARTHA 

NORMA WILLIAM TELL 
DON PASQUALE CROWN DIAMONDS 
FRA DIAVOLO MASANIELLO 
RIGOLETTO DOMINO NOIR 
ZAMPA 





Also, in Volumes containing four Operas, 6s. each, 





NEW NUMBERS OF 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 

138. GOUNOD’S TEN SONGS, including the ‘‘ Serenade" and ‘Ou voulez 
vouz aller? ” 

139, TWELVE SONGS by Arruvur Sottivan and J. L. Mottoy. 

141, GOLLMICK’S EIGHT VOLKSLIEDER for Pianoforte, including 
“ The Broken Ring,” ‘ Soldaten Lied,” ‘* True Love,” &. 

140, STEPHEN HELLER'S 24 Studies of Expression and Rhythm. 


Price 1s, ; post-free, 1s, 2d. each. 

















OOSEY’S SHILLING BOOKS of SONGS in the 
MUSICAL CABINET. Post-free, 1s. 2d. each, 

938, SANTLEY S TWENTY-SIX SONGS, including many original compost 
tions, published in no other collection, 

77. EIGHTEEN oe SONGS by Ccartpet, DoLtores, Viarama GaBRikt, 
Batre. Baker, 

94. pe iy CELbiIeATED SONGS by Tuomas Haynes Baytey, ALSx- 
ANDER LE 

83. THIRTEEN "FAVOURITE DUETS, including ‘‘ When a Little Farm 
we Keep,” “My Pretty Page,” “ As it fell upon a Day,” “ Te!l me 
where is Fancy Bred,” “ The Lesson Duet,” &, 

6. SIR HENRY BISHOP'S SONGS. 

44. MADAME SAINTON- ‘Tecan ‘'S SONGS, 

43. SIMS REEVES’ SONG 

93, TWENTY-FIVE NEW CHRISTY'S SONGS. 


OOSEY’S SACRED MUSICAL CABINET 


Price 1s, ; post free, 1s. 1d. each. 
- TWENTY-FOUR SACRED SONGS BY CLARIBEL, 
. THE MESSIAH, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
THE CRE ATION, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
NORDMANN'S FIFTY VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM. 
TWENTY-FIVE SACRED WORKS FOR HARMONIUM., 
WELY’'S OFFERTORIES FOR HARMONIUM., 
WELY’S OFFERTORIES FOR ORGAN, 
ANDRE AND HESSE'S VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN OR 
HARMONIUM 
9. TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY CHANTS. 
10. ANTHEMS BY MODERN COMPOSERS. 
11. SONGS FOR SUNDAY EVENING. 
12. SHORT VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN. 
13, TWELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HYMNS, 
14. TWELVE GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER HYMNS, 
15. KENT’S ANTHEMS, ARRANGED FOR HARMONIUM. 
16. TWO HUNDRED PSALM AND HYMN TUNES WITHOUT 
s 


17. THE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

18, SACRED —— BY FAVARGER, KUHE, BRINLEY 
RICHARDS 

19, ELLIOTT'S V OLUN TARIES FOR HARMONIUM, 


HILLING BOOKS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC in 


the MUSICAL CABINET. Post free, 2d. ea 

113. ROBERT SCHUMANN'S ALBUM FoR THE. “YOUNG. 

100. ROBERT SCHUMANN’S SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. Complete. And 
Nine other Short Pieces, 

120. THALBERG'’S ART OF SINGING. Six Pieces 

122. THALBERG’'S HOME, SWEET HOME, LAST ROSE, and LILLIE DALE 

117. CHOPIN’S VALSES. Complete. 

114. BEETHOVEN'S FORTY-FIVE WALTZES. 

23. TEN OVERTORES, by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, and Auber. 

99. FRANZ SCHUBERT'S FOUR IMPROMPTUS, and SIX MOMENS 
MUSICAUX. All complete. 

87. LEYBACH'’S SIX MOST CELEBRATED FANTASIAS, including “ Puri- 
tani,” “ Sonnambula,” &c. 

86. MENDELSSOHN'S EIGHT SHORT PIECES » including ‘* The Rivulet," 
Two Musical Sketches, Andante and Rondo, &e. 

85. STEPHEN HELLER’S PROMENADES D'UN SOLITAIRE. Complete. 

80. STEPHEN HELLER'S TWELVE SHORT PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE, 

84. KUHE'’S EIGHT FANTASIAS. 

79. TEN DRAWING-ROOM a" including ‘* The Shepherds’ Song," “ Perles 
et Diamans,” “ {1 Corricolo,” & 

33, 34, 35. MENDELSSOHN'S Six. BOOKS OF SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Complete. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, and 
CANTATAS. 

WALPURGIS NIGHT. 

BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN C 

ACIS AND GALATEA. 

MOZART’S REQUIEM. 

DETTINGEN TE DEUM 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 

THE CREATION, 








PAO we 








HYMN OF PRAISE. 
HAYDN’S IMPERIAL MASS. 
GOUNOD'S ST. CECILE. 
MOZART'S 127TH MASS. 
ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER. 
JUDAS MACCABAUS. 

THE MESSIAH. 





s. D, 

ISHOP’S GLEE BOOK, 28 Glees uae wey ot 
BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees “a « 2-8 
THE CHORALIST, 96 Part-songs, 2 vols, each 5 0 
MENDELSSOHN'S 24 Part-songs ‘ 1 0o 

The above Works, for “Si oeieties in penny numbers. 

THE CHILDREN’S CHORAL BOOK, 44 easy Part-songs. 6 0 
A GARLAND OF SONGS, 50 Part-songs for village and “school use 6 0 








BOOSEY AND CO, 


LONDON : 


HOLLES STREET. 
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THE PERI 


CANTATA, 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


AND TO BE PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day, 


MIGNON WALTZ, 


FOR THE 


PIANOFPORT SE, 


fON AIRS FROM 


AMBROJSE THOMAS’S ADMIRED OPERA 


MIGNON, 


CHARLES GODFREY. 


Price 4s. 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, 





Published This Day, 


LITTLE FAUST WALTZ, 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTHE, 


ON AIRS FROM 


HERVE’S POPULAR OPERA, 


LE PETIT FAUST, 


CHARLES GODFREY. 


Price 4s. 








LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET. 
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